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NEWS AND TRENDS 


HORSE AND BUGGY ATTITUDES HARD WAY TO BUILD A GOLF COURSE 
The worst kind of small town government is the 
state government itself, observes Frederick H. Bair, 
Jr., consultant on planning and zoning. His keen, 
and often humorous observations, on government, 
planning and zoning point out needed reforms. 


Jacksonville’s newest private golf club, the cham- 
pionship Deerwood course, is a reversal of tradi- 
tional development procedures. It was cut from 
dense woods in a completely uninhabited area. 


HOW TO HIRE EXECUTIVES 
How great a problem to growing Florida com- TALK AND PREDICTIONS 


panies is the recruiting of top quality executives? 


Does the climate help? TREND surveyed leading INSIDE THE STATE 
employers and consultants to find out. Their FLORIDA CLOSE-UPS 
answers may surprise you. FINANCE 


MORE INDUSTRY FOR W. PALM BEACH PEOPLE AND CHANGES 
A new kind of aristocracy has risen in the one- TRADE CALENDAR 


time winter haven of the wealthy. Corporate 
aristocrats, big name companies, are sparking its NEW INDUSTRIES 
economy as space age industry moves in. & EXPANSIONS 


TALLAHASSEE LETTER 
J. ARTHUR TURNER 


Salesmanship and top quality work built Tampa 
Armature Works and Jacksonville’s Turner Elec- 
tric Works. At 64, the founder of one of the NEXT MONTH 


nation’s largest electrical service firms is a dynamo 


of energy. More Florida 
ORLANDO MEETS PARKING CHALLENGE Firms Go Public 


Many Florida cities are turning to municipally i first a aa ‘The 
. 1 id . 

owned and operated off-street parking to help investing demand is surprisingly strong 

untangle increasing traffic congestion. Orlando’s and it is apparent this will be a strong 

program typifies the strife accompanying the new trend in equity financing. TREND 

move. reviews a dozen new entrants in public 

issues and discovers some interesting facts. 

Some are relatively new companies while 

EX-GOVERNORS DISAGREE others are old time tightly held family 

“— organizations. Many issues have been 

LeRoy Collins proposal to allow a governor to sparkling successes but others have been 

succeed himself brought varied reactions from poorly handled and poor performers. A 

other ex-governors. Fear of a political machine eg — on aes Sat 

: sys . : Ig on ese new ventures whic 00 

marks their opposition to a constitutional amend- tthe peimision gesBbiitien for 0 breed 
ment. 22 group of Florida companies. 
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Talk and Predictions 








Financing Institutions Need Additional Capital ... Northern States 
to Have More Cold Winters . . . Motels and Hotels Cutting Rates 


ee FLORIDA’S FINANCING _IN- 
STITUTIONS urgently need but- 
tressing with additional capital and 
new lending programs to keep pace 
with the state’s industrial develop- 
ment, says William Bien, Fort Lau- 
derdale business writer and public 
relations director for Airtronics In- 
ternational Corporation. “Commer- 
cial bankers in Florida—called on for 
most of the financing for tourist es- 
tablishments and real estate devel- 
opments—are now loaned-out to the 
hilt and, in addition, haven’t had the 
benefit of their northern colleagues’ 
long experience in this field,” he says. 


ssCEMENT OFFICIALS CON- 
TEND the results of a two-year high- 
way test show that concrete outlasts 
asphalt three to one. The Florida 
Portland _Cement - Association _re- 
ported the results were based on the 
just completed $27 million National 
Road Test sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway 
Officials at Ottawa, Illinois. The 
Association said that 74.6 per cent 
of the concrete test sections and only 
23.6 per cent of the asphalt sections 
survived. 


ee THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
AMERICAS, proposed for South 
Florida has been brought nearer to 
realization by a $1,000 check pre- 
sented by the National Commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars to 
Senator George A. Smathers. The 
Florida senator is chairman of the 
People-to-People Program’s Inter- 
American Council, a private organi- 
zation working to establish the uni- 
versity. Smathers said the university 
would provide students from all the 
Americas a place where they can 
study, learn, and see democracy in 
action. 


asA SEPARATE BUILDING to 
house the Legislature is advocated 
by House Speaker William Chappel, 
Jr. of Ocala. He has called on the 
Capitol Building Commission to con- 
sider a new building along with 
replacement of the sagging, century 
old center section of the capitol. 
Both Senate and House chambers 
are being remodelled to provide 
private offices for legislators. 
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ss RECESSIONS HELP FLORI- 
DA’S GROWTH, says Neno J. 
Spagna, Hollywood city planner. 
“We gain when there is a’ down- 
trend,” he says. “Changing working 
conditions in the northern cities, 
more automation and an increase in 
retirees result in more people mov- 
ing to Florida.” 


aa LAST WINTERS COLD and 
heavy snow in the northern states is 
a sample of what can be expected 
for the next ten years, according to 
a report presented to a New York 
meeting of the American Meteoro- 
logical Society. Tufts University’s 
Dr. 1.1. Schell compiled data from 
weather records covering the second 
half of the 19th Century, and found 
that the present weather pattern is 
similar to the severe winters before 
1900. Schell believes winters will be- 
gin to warm up a bit after 1970, but 
the mild winters of the 1940s will not 


~ return until the 21st Century 


eas UNION COUNTY WILL ASK 
the 1961 Legislature for permission 
to establish an industrial develop- 
ment authority financed by the first 
$15,000 of the county’s annual share 
of race track revenues. The money 
now goes to the county hospital, but 
hospital trustees have agreed to give 
up the fund because the hospital is 
now operating in the black. 


se FLORIDA POWER COMPAN- 
IES FACE an investigation of their 
alleged practice of conjunctive bill- 
ing, which is forbidden by the rules 
and regulations of the Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission. In con- 
junctive billing, a charge for power 
consumed is made by adding to- 
gether the readings of all meters 
used by a customer, rather than bill- 
ing each meter separately. First 
hearing will be held April 7 in the 
St. Petersburg City Hall. 


se THE HOSPITALIZATION IN- 
SURANCE business is being investi- 
gated by a legislative subcommittee. 
Some companies have been cance!- 
ling policies or hiking rates when a 
claim is filed, regardless of the num- 
ber of years the policies have been 
in effect. This practice has drawn 
the ire of legislators. 





ss MOTELS AND HOTELS ARE 
CUTTING their rates in an effort to 
keep up levels of occupancy. “No- 
body will pack up and come to Flor- 
ida just because the room rates are 
cut a dollar or two,” comments Hor- 
wath and Horwath, Miami account- 
ing firm, in releasing results of a 
statewide survey which reveal total 
receipts were down four per cent in 
January from the previous year, 
while occupancy was off one per 
cent. 


asA GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE has 
been approved for Florida State Uni- 
versity by the Board of Control. 
FSU President Gordon Blackwell 
says the program will provide train- 
ing for research and development 
positions in Florida industry. 


as THE SOUTHEASTERN INDUS. 
TRIAL EXPOSITION will be held 
in Orlando April 18-20 in an effort 
to attract more defense production 
to the Southeast. Sponsors are the 
Florida Development Commission, 
Orlando Industrial Board and Great- 
er Orlando Chamber of Commerce. 
Several federal agencies will take 
part in the event which is expected 
to draw an attendance of 30,000. 


es BENEFITS OF THE FREE EN- 
TERPRISE SYSTEM and the falla- 
cies of communism will be taught in 
all of Florida’s public schools if a bill 
to be introduced by Duval County's 
Representative George Stallings is 
passed in the coming session of the 
Legislature. 


se BROWARD COUNTY'S SKY- 
ROCKETING growth will continue, 
and Broward will be Florida’s second 
most populous county in 1970, the 
Kiplinger Washington Editors pre- 
dict. The population growth of 
Broward in the sixties will be 110 per 
cent, and it will have a population 
of 700,000 in 1970, according to the 
forecast. This will be behind Dade 
County’s 1970 population of 1,350,- 
000, but ahead of Duval’s 690,000. 
Duval is now Florida’s second most 
populous county. The Kiplinger 
Washington Editors foresee a 55 per 
cent population increase for the 
state, rising from 4,951,560 in the 
1960 census to 7,645,500. 
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SEE YOUR NEAREST 





BUILDING DEALER 
ALABAMA Macon 
Anniston Dixie Metal Co. 


The Concrete Products 


Co. 
520 W. 21st St. 
P.O. Box 287 
PHONE: AD 7-2091 
Birmingham 
Atlantic Steel Co. 
Steel Bidg. Division 
P.O. Box 3067 Avondale 


Sta. 
4230—1st Ave., South 
PHONE: WO 1-2147 


Dothan 

Hollis & Spann, Con- 
tractors 

202 S. Alice St. 
PHONE: SY 2-1391 
Huntsville 

Putman Const. Co. 

120 Leeman Ferry Rd., 


SW 
PHONE: JE 6-6337 
Montgomery 
American All-Steel 
Bidgs. Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 3182 
1701 Owens St. 
PHONE: AM 4-3207 
Piedmont 
Ellis-Allen Tractor Co. 
104 N. Main St. 
PHONE: GI 7-4561 
Tuscaloosa 
Charles Temerson & Sons 
P. O. Box 378 
2104—4th St. 
PHONE: PL 2-1506 
FLORIDA 
Gainesville 
H. A. Lee Steel Co. 
1800 N.E. 23rd Bivd. 
P. O. Box 605 
PHONE: FR 6-7741 
Jacksonville 
Atlantic Steel Co. 
P.O. Box 2614 
1641 Landon Ave. 
PHONE: EX 8-5231 
Largo 
Bailey Builders, Inc. 
420 Indian Rocks Road 
PHONE: JA 4-1454 
Ormond Beach 
Tom Daugherty Steel 
Bidgs. 
666 Buena Vista Ave. 
PHONE: OR 7-1868 


Riviera Beach 

Wambaugh Steel Bidgs. 

333 Linda Lane 

P.O. Box 86 

PHONE: VI 4-1995 

Sarasota 

Atlas Construction, Inc. 

1027 N. Washington 

Bivd. 

P.O. Box 1418 

PHONE: RI 7-0727 

Tallahassee 

J. H. Dowling & Son 

705 W. Madison 

P. O. Box 308 

PHONE: 2-2616 

Tampa 

Atlantic Steel Co. 

4126 N. Armenia Ave. 

PHONE: RE 6-3563 
GEORGIA 

Albany 

Dixie Const. Co. 

216 S. Mock Road 

PHONE: HE 5-4011 

Atlanta 

Atlantic Steel Co. 

Steel Bidg. Div. 

1300 Mecastin St., NW 

P.O. Box 1714 

PHONE: TR 5-344] 

Augusta 

M. H. McKnight & Son 

Const. Co. 

1490 Wrightsboro Rd. 

P.O. Box 63 

PHONE: PA 4-8208 
Brunswick 

F&H, Inc. 

P.O. Box 960 

PHONE: AM 5-264 


2014 Riverside Dr. 

P. O. Box 1002 
PHONE: SH 3-7437 

Savannah 

Savannah Iron & Fence 
Corp. 

East President St. Ext. 

P. O. Box 509 

PHONE: AD 4-5188 

Thomasville 

H. & H. Const. & Supply 
Co., Inc. 

P. O. Box 576 

PHONE: CA 6-5533 


MARYLAND 
Hagerstown 
Callas Contractors, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1065 
PHONE: RE 9-8400 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 

Roebuck Bldgs. Co. 
P. O. Box 8012 
2400 Wilkinson Blvd 
PHONE: FR 5-1294 
Winston-Salem 
True Wall Steel Co. 
738 East 28th St. 
P. O. Box 4024 
PHONE: PA 3-2494 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
C. C. Rhodes Lumber Co 
441 Maybank Hignway 
P. O. Box 3315—St. 
Andrew Brn. 
PHONE: SN 6-1656 
Columbia 
Roebuck Bidgs. Co. 
726 S. Edisto Ave. 
PHONE: AL 4-2942 
Roebuck 
Roebuck Bidgs. Co. 
P. O. Box 128 
Highway 221 
PHONE: Spartanburg 

5-2401 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 
Southern Sales & Export 


Co., Inc. 
627 Shallowford Rd. 
PHONE: OX 8-2315 
Clarksville 
Thomason & Reece 
College at Second St. 
P. O. Box 733 
PHONE: Mi 7-5245 
Columbia 
L. S. White & Co. 
1118 S. Garden 
P. O. Box 582 
PHONE: EV 8-9123 
Dyer 
Stockton Iron Works 
Highway 45 W., North 
PHONE: 3428 
Jackson 
Hubert M. Owen Const 
Co., Inc. 
373 N. Cumberland St 
PHONE: 2-332! 
Johnson City 
J. E. Green Co. 
Division St. 
P. O. Box 270 
PHONE: 707 
Memphis 
John Cassidy Const. Co 
801 Roland St. 
PHONE: BR 6-734] 
Nashville 
Herndon & Merry, Inc 
510—39th Ave., N. 
PHONE: CY 8-3303 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth 

James T. Copley, Inc. 
2618 New Suffolk Hwy 
PHONE: HU 8-2531 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley 

Meadows Lumber Co., 
Inc. 

P.O. Box 1571 

701 S. Eisenhower Dr 

PHONE: CL 3-5887 








ADD NEW BEAUTY AND VERSATILITY 


TO 


® 


BUILDINGS 


Your DIXISTEEL Building can be as bright and colorful as you 
want it. Six modern, compatible colors offer unlimited design 


possibilities. A two-coat baked-on viny] 


enamel finish over a 


primer coat adds years of life and reduces maintenance. 
Choose from 1200 basic designs in the DIXISTEEL line — any 


an 


SIX BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS 


> Blue 
- Green 
+> Coral 
> White 
+> Gold 
aa Gray 


size or type with 4:12 or Lo-Line 
114:12 roof pitch. All are clear-span. 


The distinctive design of DixiRib Panels not only 
adds beauty, but provides greater strength, 
rigidity, and improved drainage to DIXISTEEL 
Buildings. Unsightly overlapping is eliminated. 


Contact Your Nearest Dealer or Mail This Coupon 


rere — > 


p--------- 














Atlantic Steel Co., P.O. Box 1714, Atlanta,Go.7 | 
Please send me data and information 
on DIXISTEEL Buildings | 
NAME 
COMPANY j 
STREET ADDRESS | 
city STATE | 
Se SS cs sees ems sue com 


Free Estimates...No Obligation.. -Cheaper than Rent...10 Years to Pay 


Steel Building Division 


Atlantic Steel Company 





P.O.. Box 1714, Atlanta 1, Georgia « TRinity 5-3441 
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Inside the State 





Privately Financed Seaport for Dade County 


to Handle Bulk Cargoes 


eeA PRIVATELY FINANCED 
SEAPORT is planned for South 
Dade County. The land, 18,000 
acres fronting Biscayne Bay, was 
purchased by Daniel K. Ludwig, 
shipping tycoon, over a year ago. 

Former Dade County Manager 
O. W. Campbell said the site will be 
a major seaport area to handle bulk 
cargoes which are to be forbidden 
at the Dodge Island port. The area 
would also include a substantial in- 
dustrial complex. 

The use of South Dade area for 
bulk cargoes would help solve a 
problem which had been plaguing 
plans for the development of Dodge 
Island port, as residents of Islands 
in Biscayne Bay had protested that 
the noise, dirt and confusion of a 
port area within a few hundred 
yards of their homes would bring 
serious deterioration of property 
values. Dodge Island will be a 
“clean” port specializing in cruise 
ships and packaged cargo. The 
South Dade Port would handle 
heavl-duty items such as cement and 
oil. 


as RIDDLE AIRLINES wants to get 
into the air passenger business. Rob- 
ert M. Hewitt, president of the line 
said he will ask the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to give approval to a plan to 
acquire a supplemental carrier by 
merger and institute an air bus serv- 
ice on the supplemental’s certificate. 

Riddle would use the line’s DC- 
7C/F planes and Argosy carriers. 
Hewitt also said the all-cargo car- 
riers should have supplemental pas- 
senger rights to operate the bus serv- 
ice in the daylight hours. 


as THE STATE OF FLORIDA col- 
lected $521.6 million in various taxes 
during fiscal year 1960, to rank 
eighth among all states. 

Florida was one of 11 states taxing 
neither corporate nor personal in- 
comes. The state’s collections were 
$394.1 million from sales and gross 
receipts, $84.2 million from license 
taxes, $18.6 million from property 
taxes, $5.5 million from inheritance 
and gift taxes, and $19.2 million from 
other tax sources. 
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THE CIVIL WAR CENTEN- 
NIAL starting this year will draw 
visitors to Florida’s historical spots 
commemorating the state’s participa- 
tion in the War Between the States. 

Most significant of the memorials 
is the Olustee Battlefield State Me- 
morial in northern Florida. An in- 
terpretive museum illustrates the 
battle of Olustee, which was the 
major engagement fought in the 
state. 

Another series of engagements 
took place at Pensacola causing the 
first bloodshed in Florida. Fort 
Pickens State Park, located on Santa 
Rosa Island, was the scene of the 
most important engagement. Gun 
pits, batteries and the fort still re- 
main. 





Fort Pickens attracts Civil War 
Centennial visitors. 


Fort Jefferson, on Dry Tortugas 
Island 68 miles west of Key West, 
was used as a Union prison. One 
prisoner was Dr. Samuel Mudd, doc- 
tor who set the leg of John Wilkes 
Booth, Lincoln’s assassin. The fort 
can be reached by boat from -Key 
West. 

Other historical points of interest 
include Ft. Marion, the old Castillo 
de San Marcos in St. Augustine, old- 
est fort in the United States, and the 
Gamble Mansion, near Bradenton, 
where Confederate Secretary of 
State Judaph P. Benjamin took 
refuge before fleeing the country. 


ss JACKSONVILLE’S EXPRESS- 
WAY doesn’t receive its best use 
according to Lucius Buck, former 
expressway chief. He advocates an 
educational program in Duval Coun- 


ty for making automobile drivers 
better acquainted with how to use 
the facility to the best advantage. 
Expressway authorities said the value 
of the multimillion dollar facility is 
being diminished by the fact that 
people don’t have the opportunity 
to plan trips intelligently. 

















aa PORT INCOME at Miami docks 
jumped from $581,807 in 1959 to 
$660,873 last year, reported seaport 
director Arthur Darlow. Passenger 
traffic rose 32 per cent and cargo 42 
per cent. 

Darlow attributed the cargo gain 
partly to a change in policy under 
which transit sheds on the dock 
were opened to more business by 
penalizing long-term storage. Metro 
has taken over operation of the port 
from the City of Miami as part of 
the program for construction of a 
seaport on Dodge Island. 
























as SEMINOLE INDUSTRIAL Park, 
north of Maitland, has formally 
opened, according to J. Hilbert Sapp, 
Inc., owner and developer. Con§ 
struction of the first building of the 
development will begin immediately. 
It will be for the Atlantic Tile Com- 
pany. 

Sapp outlined plans for 46 indu- 
trial tracts and added that the park 
will be zoned for light clean indus- 
tries only. Restrictions will cover 
architecture, material control, set- 
backs, 100 per cent off-street parking, 
landscaping requirements, no visible 
storage of waste and maximum build- 
ing utilization of 50 per cent of the 
land area. 

Exclusive sales agent for the park 
is Florida Land Planning, Inc., of 
Winter Park, which will provide f-§ 
nancial arrangements and _ building 
services, 


























aaGENERAL CAPITAL CORPO. 
RATION, Miami, reported that gross 
earnings for 1960 totaled $964,446 
which was 27 per cent higher than 
the year before. The company paid 
dividends of $365,688 against $255, 
000 in 1959. 

The Miami company, which is 
Florida’s largest business lending in- 
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stitution of its kind, did a volume of 
$52 million, Sidney Gruber, presi- 
dent reported. The company spe- 
cializes in factoring, warehouse 
joans, and other commercial fi- 
nancing. 


seFLORIDA RETAILERS AND 
WHOLESALERS are planning a 
program to attack one of their most 
serious and costly problems, an an- 
nual multi-million dollar loss from 
internal theft, fraud and embezzle- 
ment. Initial step is creation of an 
Internal Security Information Cente 
in Winter Park. State-wide exchange 
of information has been .arranged. 
The program is under joint spon- 
sorship of the Florida State Retailers 
Association and the Florida Whole- 


’ salers Association. Dallas L. Hostet- 


ler, executive director of both organ- 
izations, will coordinate combined 
efforts. 


as AN INTER-RACIAL RESORT 
on Virginia Key has been turned 
down by the Miami City Commis- 
sion. The proposal, which would 
have given Negroes a multimillion- 
dollar hotel, convention hall, golf 
course and marina, would also have 
been available to whites in mixed 
groups. 

New York investors backing the 
project said they wanted to provide 
convention facilities for organizations 
having among their delegates a high 
percentage of Negroes, who now are 
unable to find satisfactory accomo- 
dations in Miami. 

Commissioner Henry Balaban ex- 
plained there were legal restrictions 
on use of the city-owned land. In 
addition, he said, several Negro lead- 
ers voiced opposition to the project 
on the grounds that an integrated 
project at that site, near a Negro 
beach, would inhibit the progress of 
racial integration. 


esGENERAL AVIATION will be 
studied by a citizens advisory coun- 
cil set up by Governor Farris Bryant. 
The group will recommend improve- 
ments in private and commercial 
aviation in the state. 

Members are Laurie Yonge, Jack- 
sonville; W. R. Sowell, Panama City; 
Harry D. Copeland, Ft. Lauderdale; 
Mrs. Marie Dillon, Lake Wales; 
W.E. McLean, Orlando; Stanley 
Leist and K.W. Shotwell, Miami; 
Albert B. Gale and Jerome Water- 
man, Tampa; and Dale Werham, 
Pensacola. 


#®ROAD AND BRIDGE CON- 
STRUCTION projects in Florida 
totaled $196,418,822 in January, ac- 


cording to reports by the State Road 
Department. 

Road Board Chairman, John R. 
Phillips said this figure included 
169.1 miles of new Interstate high- 
way, 347.3 miles of primary 
highways and 323.7 miles of secon- 
dary roads, both new and improved. 

District four, which includes 
Dade, Broward and Palm Beach 
counties, led in the amount of work 
under way in January with a total 
of $58,751,477. District One, which 
extends from Hernando County to 
Hendry County and includes the 
Tampa Bay area, had the highest 


number of projects with a total of 67. 


seTHE ORANGE BLOSSOM 
PLAYHOUSE, a quarter million dol- 
lar professional theatre opened in 
March in Orlando. The playhouse 
will initially present a ten week sea- 
son of recent Broadway plays by its 
stock company. 

Lisa Hawley, president of the 
Orange Blossom Corporation, will 
act as executive director of the play- 
house, which will run on a year 
round schedule with twenty weeks 
of stock, an acting school, summer 
workshop and children’s theatre. 


SARASOTA’S MOST COMPLETE MEETING FACILITIES 
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® Vacation Island Paradise 
Surroundings 

e Right-On-The-Beach 

e Every Recreation 

e Championship Golf 


LONGBOAT KEY + SARASOTA + FLORIDA 
“EXPERIENCED IN GROUP BUSINESS” 


FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
ALL THE YEAR ‘ROUND 
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location that interests you most. 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1-3100 + Miami, Florida 
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Get 
to the 

“Heart’’ 
of things 
in Florida 


There’s so much to see and 
do in the progressive area 
served by Tampa Electric 
Company—from Tampa Bay 
to Cypress Gardens. You 
can't go wrong by making 
Florida’s ‘‘heartland”’ the 
base of operations for your 
visits or for permanent living 
—everything’s so convenient! 


Whether you're looking for 
things to see or do; a new 
home or a plant site, we'll 
be pleased to provide the 
information—just write P. O. 
Box 111, Tampa. 


SINCE 1899 
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Tampa International Inn 
Points Up a Trend 

When the $2 million Tampa In- 
ternational Inn opens early next 
fall, its developers claim it will afford 
the best accommodations for busi- 
ness meetings and business travelers 
to be found in the Cigar City. 

“We are definitely aiming at “bus- 
iness-business’,” says William M. 
Teich, 30-year-old graduate of the 
University of Denver's School of 
Hotel and Restaurant Management, 
who will be its manager. “The motor- 
hotel field, which caters to commer- 
cial business, including traveling 
salesmen and executives as well as 
conventions, is in its infancy.” 

Situated on eight acres of land 
facing the approaches to the new 
Howard Frankland Bridge, which 
spans Old Tampa Bay and provides 
the shortest link between Tampa and 
Pinellas County, Tampa _ Interna- 
tional Inn will be in a choice spot to 
serve commercial business on both 
sides of the Tampa-St. Petersburg 
metropolitan axis. 

Designed by Miami's noted archi- 
tect, Morris Lapidus, the 172-room 
inn (a term coming to be used to 
distinguish the better class hotel- 
motel from the less elaborate motel ) 
will have two separate buildings. A 
four-story structure will have 132 
rooms, plus a restaurant, cocktail 
lounge, tea room, a convention hall 
to accommodate 400, and several 
meeting rooms. A smaller, two-story 
structure, will have 40 rooms. There 
will be an outdoor swimming pool 
and a half dozen exclusive shops. 

The three man group financing the 
inn is headed by Albert A. List, 
board chairman of the Glen Alden 
Corporation (who emphasies that his 
participation is a personal one; the 
Glen Alden Corporation is not in- 
volved), and includes Herman Katz 
and Samuel A. Friedman both of 





Bridgeport, Connecticut. Katz and 
Friedman also own the New Haven 
Motor Inn, a six-year-old, 125-unit 
hotel-motel near Yale University. 

Figures gathered by the Tourist 
Court Journal support Teich’s thesis 
that the current trend in the motel 
business is toward catering to com- 
mercial business. Last year the na- 
tion’s 60,000 motels did 65 per cent 
of their volume in commercial bus- 
iness, whereas ten years ago com- 
mercial business accounted for less 
than 30 per cent of total business, 
Last year, hotels, which grossed $28 
billion, were for the first time sur- 
passed by motels, which grossed 
about $2.9 billion. 


New Fuel for 
Billboard Hassle 

Recent impetus given anti-bill- 
board proposals by President Ken- 
nedy’s highway message all but 
insures the biennial renewal of the 
legislative battle between outdoor 
advertising firms and garden and 
motor clubs in Tallahassee this ses- 
sion. 

In his message Kennedy called for 
extension of the 1956 law which 
grants federal “bonus” money toward 
state costs of the Interstate High- 
way System to those states which 
comply with federal standards re- 
stricting billboard advertising—and 
for doubling the money. The law 
which expires June 30 grants a one- 
half of one per cent “incentive” of 
the costs of Interstate projects; Ken- 
nedy asked that it be made one per 
per cent. 

The “bonus” is applied retroac- 
tively to all work undertaken since 
1956; if Florida adopts the restric- 
tions it could mean more than $5 
million to the state road fund by the 
time the 1164 miles of Interstate 
Highways in Florida are completed. 

But it could also mean untold 
losses to the outdoor advertising in- 
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dustry, which in 1959 was a $193.2 
million business nationwide. 

The restrictions would not apply 
within city limits, but in rural areas 
they would limit advertising signs 
within 660 feet of thé right of way 
to the following: 

1. One facing each direction ad- 
vertising sale or lease of the property 
on which erected; 

2. Signs advertising businesses lo- 
cated within 12 air miles of the 
location; 

3. Those giving information “in 
the specific interest of the travelling 
public,” i.e., about public places, 
natural and historic sites of interest, 
scenic and recreation areas, and 
“places for camping, lodging, eating 
and vehicle service and repair.” 

None of any of these types would 
be permitted within two miles of an 
exit from the limited access high- 
ways; only two per mile from two to 
five miles in advance of an exit, and 
only one per mile in other areas. And 
none could exceed 150 square feet 
in area. 

Impact of this on the industry can 
best be judged by the difficulty in 
fitting “national” advertising into 
any of the above categories. Yet 
national accounts make two-thirds 
of every dollar spent on outdoor 
advertising—and the 41,000-mile In- 
terstate System is expected to carry 
15-20 per cent of all automobile 
traffic in the nation when completed. 

Proponents of billboard controls 
argue that both aesthetic and safety 
considerations demand them — and 
the courts have upheld both views 
as proper basis for exercise of the 
“police power of the state” in spe- 
cific cases involving outdoor adver- 
tising laws. 

President Kennedy mentioned both 
in his highway message—then closed 
on a note of incongruity. If his pro- 
posal proved insufficient, he said, it 
might be necessary to adopt more 
direct controls, “or to at least charge 
the billboard owners for the benefits 
they are receiving.” In no other 
sector of proposed governmental 
regulation is there offered, for a fee, 
a license to violate what are alleged 
to be aesthetic or safety standards. 





American Trade Association Man- 
ager, twelve years representing 
construction, interested in Latin 
America sales or company represen- 
tation. Spanish fluent, experienced 
all phases Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Inter Professional Rela- 
tions, Public and Legislative repre- 
sentation. 

Contact c/o Harris Mullen, Florida 
Trend, P.O. Box 150, Tampa. 














CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
SECRETARY TREASURER 
HENDERSON PORTION PAK, INC. 
CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Senet lo Hate 


Mr. Henderson started in his unique business almost seven years ago 
after developing a process of portion controlling meats that could be 
handled with less waste by hotels, restaurants, supermarkets, ete. Mr. 
Henderson’s respected firm, Henderson Portion Pak, Inc., has grown from 
a one tractor-trailer distribution operation to its present size which now 
distributes frozen processed meats and sea food throughout the United 
States by refrigerated trucks. Henderson Portion Pak, Inc. now operates 
a fleet of over 100 trucks and trailers. 


Hunt Truck Sales is proud to have provided nearly 50 of the units 
now being used by Henderson Portion Pak, Ine. 
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So You Think You 
Know EVERYTHING 
About Your Business? 





ry 






No one knows EVERYTHING about anything. There is just too much knowledge, too much experien 
accumulated over the ages for any one man to absorb. So the modern businessman depends on specialis 
who have in their brains, in their business libraries, in their know-how, the answers to his special proble 
We are specialists in the field of tax-exempt business trusts. We don’t know EVERYTHING about the 
out we do know where to find quickly all the answers. 
50 we can tailor a special employee benefit plan for your 
Dusiness, to increase your firm’s financial strength, to 
»ring you added profit, to stabilize your employee staff, PAUL L.MILLER 


*o create greater capital resources for you. ALLOCLHATEL, MILL, 


We will save you money . . . or our services will cost 
bees seattalon EMPLOYEE BENEFIT CONSULTANTS 
g- 836 Miami Road, Suite 505, Jacksonville 7, Fla. Tel. EX 8-6476 
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FLORIDA GOVERNMENT: 


HORSE 
& BUGGY 
ATTITUDES 


Observations of public life, 
humorous and otherwise, 
by a keen observer 


ine are all kinds of small town 
government in Florida. At present, 
perhaps the worst kind is the gov- 
ernment of the state itself. Begin- 
ning over a century ago as a pioneer 
type of government for a small and 
predominantly rural population, it 
has developed to the point where 
it still is. 

The major reason that it is neces- 
sary to go to the state level for a 
prime example of bad small town 
governments is that thére are few 
small towns in Florida now where 
the citizens would let things stay in 
such a mess without doing anything 
about it. State government in Flor- 
ida is a museum piece which still 
preserves in almost unchanged form 
many of the worst features of a by- 
gone political era. It has been 
shielded from change partly by the 
efforts of a relative handful of 
people who like it the way it is, 
partly by the fact that the legislature 
meets only two months out of 
twenty-four and is so busy with little 
things that it doesn’t have enough 
time for big ones, and partly by the 
great and growing tendency of citi- 
zens to deplore governmental deca- 
dence but to take no action to mend 
matters. 

We have a Constitution which is 
so confusing that it takes the Su- 
preme Court to tell us who succeeds 
to office on the death of an elected 
governor, and in what capacity, and 
for how long. We are governed by 
a patchwork of general legislation 
(which is frequently not general), 
special legislation (which should fre- 
quently not be special), and local 
acts (which are frequently of so 
peculiarly local a nature—regulating 
public office hours in the City of 





Pensacola, for instance—that they 
might well be left to localities to 
decide). The legislature, by law, by 
custom, and often by preference, is 
burdened with so many trivia in its 
biennial sessions that it can’t devote 
the time necessary to study impor- 
tant issues carefully. 

Each new administration starts 
with a verbal lynching party. The 
thieves, grafters and incompetents 
who had previously occupied im- 
portant state positions (at one time 
this group of criminals was relatively 
small—present practice is to include 
practically everybody) are tarred, 
feathered, hung, drawn and quar- 
tered. Their places are taken by 
efficient and well-qualified citizens of 
unsullied reputation and unquestion- 
able devotion to the cause of prog- 
ressive government. These self- 
sacrificing citizens serve their terms 
well or poorly and are then indis- 
criminately barbecued at the festivi- 
ties marking the beginning of the 
next era of uplift. 

“It’s just a way,” they say, “for the 
Governor to get off to a good start, 
and to be sure the people under him 
think the way he does, and are loyal 
to him.” 

When Toad becomes King, you'd 
better have warts—or else.” 

Small town government can be the 
best kind of government there is. 
All that is necessary is for people 
to stop being residents of the town 
and start being members of the 
community. 


PATCHWORK LEGISLATION 


In the past session of the legisla- 
ture, 28 counties got 40 special acts 
passed relating to planning, zoning, 
or subdivision regulation. Much of 


Frederick H. Bair, Jr., 45, was 
head of the Community Planning 
and Industrial Development Diwi- 
sion of the old Florida State Im- 
provement Commission from 1950 
until it was eliminated in mid-1953 
to be replaced by the Florida Devel-' 
opment Commission. Since then, 
Bair has been a private consultant 
on planning and economic develop- 
ment, in which capacity he has 
worked with numerous public agen- 
cies and private clients. He also 
edits a monthly publication, “Flor- 
ida Planning and Development.” His 
home and offices are in Auburndale. 
The following selections are from his 
recent book, “Bair Facts.” 


this legislation represents amend- 
ments to previous local bills, and a 
great deal of it was poorly drafted 
and will have to be amended in the 
next session. 

More than enough time was spent 
in this session (and in each of the 
past three sessions, and will be spent 
in succeeding sessions) to get good 
statewide enabling legislation cover- 
ing the whole field of planning, zon- 
ing, and subdivision regulation for 
cities and counties, individually and 
jointly. And general legislation is 
much more likely to be carefully 
drafted than local legislation. 

Under the local bill log-rolling 
arrangement it is extremely bad form 
for legislators representing other 
areas to do anything but rubber 
stamp the proposal. This insures that 
their own local bills will not be 
scrutinized by the legislature before 
they are passed without discussion 
or debate. It also assures that a lot 
of sloppy legislation gets through 
without discussion or debate. 

If the legislature feels that the 
matters on which local bills are 
passed are not of statewide impor- 
tance, why should the state legisla- 
ture be dealing with such matters to 
a point which clogs the legislative 
machinerv? Why not pass general 
legislation giving local units of gov- 
ernment powers to deal with such 
items? 

Certainly, in a state as largely 
urban as Florida, planning, zoning, 
subdivision regulation for cities, 
counties and regions is not a matter 
requiring local bill treatment. Flor- 
ida is a big state now, and it is time 
it started acting like one. It is an 
urban state, and it is time the legis- 
lature began providing general 
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The biting observations of Frederick H. Bair, Jr., about Florida 





government, both state and local, have sometimes caused painful 
discomfiture in high places. These selections were written 


over the past eight years... 


powers, carefully spelled out accord- 
ing to an urban bill of rights, so that 
cities and urban counties can begin 
dealing intelligently with their 
problems without running to the 
legislature for “special favors.” 


POLITICS AND PLANNING 


Politics is the art of getting things 
done through government. Planning 
is the art of deciding what it is best 
to do. The two are not mutually 
exclusive. 

Planning is barren unless it pro- 
duces both plans and action. And 
since most of the action necessary 
must be taken through government, 
it follows that it is the responsibility 
of the planner to engage in politics 
at least to the extent of making cer- 
tain that his work is not wasted. 

The gravest mistake we could 
make is to do nothing for fear of 
doing something wrong. We must 
move ahead, learning from our 
errors, and we must move ahead 
rapidly. We don't have much time 
for poor politics and planning. There 
is no room for Iron Curtains between 
politics and planning. The politician 
and planner must work together. 


PLANNING AND DISASTER 


Last week I was in enthusiastic 
theoretical agreement with a friend 
who said that Florida needed a well- 
controlled hurricane before we build 
more subdivisions on islands pumped 
a foot above normal high water. 

It takes an enormous amount of 
excitement, bother, danger and loss 
to make us get busy and really take 
care of the things that need doing. 
Even then, we slack up as the mem- 
ory fades. Given windstorm, tide, 
fire or flood which does big damage 
in a quick and spectacular manner, 
we tighten up and get to work. For 
a while, pressures for shoddy con- 
struction, meet solid opposition, the 
building inspector gets the extra help 
he needs, people suddenly realize 
that the fire chief knew what he was 
talking about all these years, sub- 
division regulations get passed, 
swamps are no longer automatically 
zoned for industrial use, people quit 
building homes where the founda- 
tions will wash out from under them 
—in short we begin to use our heads, 
which is the essence of planning. 
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Given a reasonably frightening dis- 
aster, investigations are launched, 
people are called on the carpet, and 
if the business doesn’t drag out too 
long, some ordinances may be passed 
and a habit of enforcement estab- 
ished, or some other kind of action 
may be taken so that the people find 
themselves somewhat less vulnerable 
to similar occurrences in the future. 

We need violent disaster oftener, 
because if they were more frequent, 
they would be less disastrous. Cer- 
tainly planners should be alert to the 
potentialities of post-disaster periods 
as times to take long strides forward 
while public support is strong. 


NEED AND CONVINCING NOISE 


When needs or desires become 
strong enough to create the kind of 
pressure required to bring about 
favorable action in our complex leg- 
islative mechanism, a law is passed. 
Need by itself is not enough. The 


- availability of a law to pass is not 


enough. The fact that the welfare 
of the state is at stake is not enough. 
No law was ever passed simply be- 
cause it was a good law, or because 
it was urgently needed. 

Whether a law passes or fails is 
unfortunately likely to be determined 
not by the merit of the law, but by 
the amount of convincing noise 
which reaches the ears of the legis- 
lators. Obvious need and merit are 
desirable, but the convincing noise 
is essential. 

The noise which convinces takes 
different forms with different law- 
makers—the still, small voice, the 
thin rustle of bills, the whispered 
trade, the disturbing muttering- 
with-side-glances, the earnest and 
informed presentation, the well- 
gestured oratory, the loud applause, 
or the querulous and rising note in 
the voice of an about-to-be-indig- 
nant—and-likely-to-remember-it key 
voter. 

The noise, whatever form it may 
take, must reach enough legislators, 
and it must convince. If it does, the 
law will pass. 


SUBDIVISION CONTROLS 


What right have public agencies to 
regulate and control the use and 
development of privately owned 
land? There is constant erosion of 


the basic freedom to have and to 
hold, to keep or to sell, to use at will, 
or not to use at all. Why do we not 
only tolerate this invasion of private 
rights by public action, but encour- 
age increasing spread of controls? 

In urbanized and urbanizing areas, 
private rights of land ownership are 
diminishing and the public share in 
control of what are called privately- 
owned lands is growing. A man may 
not be deprived of his property or 
its use without due process of law, 
but the legal processes available are 
increasing in extent and in kind. 

No law dictates where we must 
live. If we elect to live in urban 
areas, we are subject to more con- 
trols, and receive a great many more 
benefits than if we lived in rural 
isolation. 

A primary function of planning is 
to determine what the public interest 
is and to devise means by which it 
can be served efficiently. Develop- 
ment of subdivision regulations is a 
job for planners, because subdivision 
regulations are one of the controls 
which promote the general welfare 
of the public. 

Stated briefly, the job of the plan- 
ner is to produce regulations which 
protect the public interest and bal- 
ance controls and costs against bene- 
fits in such a manner that each of 
the parties involved carries his own 


share of the load, and none is left § 


holding the bag. 
CROWDS AND CUSTOMERS 


Without attempting to sift out the 


half-truths and economic fairy tales, 
common reasoning (if we can call 
it that) about the central business 
district is about as follows: Crowds 
and good business go hand in hand. 


Therefore value is created by in- j 


creasing congestion. Hence, con- 
gestion is desirable. To increase 
congestion, more crowd-generators 
should be jammed into the limited 
area of the central business district. 
These crowd creators need not be 
directly related to business—public 
libraries, museums, auditoriums, city, 
county, state and federal offices will 
do. Anything which increases con- 
gestion will raise property values 
and help business. 

When temporary oversaturation of 
the business district occurs, to the 
detriment of business and property 
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values, the answer lies in heroic 
measures for relieving congestion by 
converging expressways on the 
downtown area and building multi- 
story parking facilities at fantastic 
expense. This type of relief lessens 
congestion by making it possible for 
more people to get into the down- 
town commercial area. To insure 
that as many people as possible are 
forced to go into the downtown 
business district, we continue to 
build libraries and auditoriums and 
government buildings as close as 
possible to the heart of the com- 
mercial area. This brings an over- 
saturation again, and we build more 
expressways. Somewhere along in 
here parking facilities get too ex- 
pensive, so we don't bother with 
providing any more of them. 

It may be that we should base 
present action on a principle which 
may be stated thus: When conges- 
tion is spread out, there is less of it. 

If the central business district 
could be devoted primarily to the 
conduct of business, we could im- 
prove it for that purpose, save 
money, and avoid bonding ourselves 
into bankruptcy. What the down- 
town businessman is really after is 
crowds of buyers for his goods or 
services or entertainment, and not 
just crowds in which there may be 
buyers. 


ZONING AND FORESIGHT 


Zoning is more than a static mold. 
It is a dynamic control which should 
move urban development in direc- 
tions which appear desirable, pre- 
vent harmful development, and in 
specific areas stimulate intensive 
growth or hold development at a 
minimum level as public needs for 
orderly and economic expansion 
indicate. 

Those transfixed with the notion 
that a zoning ordinance should be 
tailored peremptorily to fit what they 
think will be in fifteen years, or fifty, 
have misguided faith in the infalli- 
bility of human foresight and are 
blind to the dimension of appropriate 
timing. The realistic approach is to 
make the suit fit present needs and 
leave plenty of material in the seams 
for alterations. 


THE TRAVELING PUBLIC 


You’d never know it to look at 
our zoning ordinances, but we do a 
lot of business with the traveling 
public in Florida. Almost all of our 
communities have extensive com- 
mercial areas where the primary 
emphasis is on supplying the motor- 
ing tourist, the trucker and other 
transient trade. These transient 
commercial districts are very differ- 
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"WHATS WRONG WITH OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT >" 


ent from downtown business districts 
or neighborhood shopping centers. 

The traveler in a motor vehicle 
wants to do one of two things as he 
approaches a community. He wants 
to stop or he wants to go through. 

If he wants to go on through, he 
wants to go through rapidly, with a 
minimum of bloodshed, bumper- 
mingling and wrath. He has no in- 
terest in interfering with local traffic, 
and he wants local traffic to interfere 
with him as little as possible. If he 
wants to go through, he is not a 
potential customer, and so long as 
he is on the streets in the community 
he may be impeding the efforts of 
real customers to do business. 

If he wants to stop, he wants to 
stop where and when he wants to 
stop. If it looks as though he would 
have to drive around the block look- 
ing for a parking space, or to park a 
quarter of a mile from the business 
he wants to patronize, he will prob- 
ably drive on to the next town. 
When a motorist stops because he 
wants to in a community, he usually 
spends some money. If he wants to 
stop in your community, let him stop. 

So far as planning and zoning for 
the benefit of the traveler goes, we 
need only make it pleasant and easy 
for him to stop. The businessman 
will take care of the other details. 


THE CHAIN OF PROGRESS 


Community development means 
many things to many people. The 
community is a chain with a lot of 
links, and to each man, each group, 
a particular link or set of links seems 
to have prime importance. To the 
merchant, more industrial payrolls. 
To the industrialist, more community 
services at lower costs—and less 
competition for labor. To the par- 
ents, better schools. To the dogs, 
more fire hydrants. 

You can’t just move one link of a 
chain. 

The link you move, and the way 
you move it, determines how the 
whole chain moves. So in organizing 
for community development ( wheth- 
er you call the process “planning” or 
something else ) it is important to get 
enough links pulling in the same 
direction to move the whole chain 
along. 

The secret is to convince each 
man that his link will move in the 
direction he wants it to move if he 
will pull in the direction overall 
community betterment indicates he 
should pull. 

If unanimous conviction is im- 
possible—and it usually is — get 
enough pullers so that the reluctant 
links will be jerked along in spite of 
themselves. End 
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(crowns concerns everywhere in Florida are find- 
ing that recruiting good executives, without whom they 
cannot grow, is an even tougher job than raising the 
capital needed to finance expansion, or competing suc- 
cessfully in the battle to capture larger markets. 

The Florida Development Commission and the var- 
ious chambers of commerce have widely publicized the 
experience of some in-migrating companies that Flor- 
ida’s balmy climate acts as an irresistable lure to techni- 
cal and executive personnel. Though this may be true 
in some isolated instances, Florida company presidents 
and board chairmen seeking to recruit top executive 
talent for their firms had better not depend on it. Ac- 
cording to numerous interviews with top company offi- 
cers, there is little substance to this publicity. 

“Florida’s climate is of no help in recruiting good 
executives,” says William L. Rose, president of Miami's 
Milgo Electronic Corporation. “A good man is usually 
happy where he is. He’s not looking for a change.” 

President Paul Rimmier of Seaview Industries agrees 
that the climate is of no help in executive recruiting. In 
fact, in his experience, recruitment of good executives 
is even more of a problem in Florida than in the North. 
“The more aggressive men seem to stay in the North; 
the ones who come down here seem either to be semi- 
retired or to lack enthusiasm. I believe one important 
reason we haven't been getting the more agressive type 
is because they feel our economy is not stable. Working 
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in an area that is in solid economic health and provides 
maximum opportunity for advancement is more impor- 
tant to them than balmy climate.” 

President Leonard Murray of Afgo Aluminum finds 
that climate has no effect at all on higher calibre execu- 
tives. The offer which appeals to the good man enough 
to cause him to leave his present position must be just 
as attractive in Florida as anywhere else. 

Most company presidents believe that recruiting 
good executive talent is even more important in Florida 
than elsewhere because companies in Florida by and 
large are growing faster than elsewhere. Many are still 
one man businesses, where the owner or president is 
the only real executive. But they are growing out of 
that category. At a certain size an “awkward” stage is 
reached, where one man can no longer manage the 
entire business. This awkward stage may be reached 
when there are as few as ten employees or as many as 
60 or 70. Sometimes the executive doesn’t realize it has 
been reached until falling profits jar him into realizing 
it. 


Florida Companies Grow Faster 
C.J. Reynolds, president of St. Petersburg’s Florida 
Fishing Tackle Manufacturing Company, Inc., says that 
sometimes when the awkward stage is reached, the 
president tries to pile systems on systems, adding fore- 
men and supervisors, but retaining all planning and de- 





HOW TO HIRE 


EXECUTIVES 


IN FLORIDA 


Florida Companies Compete for Top Executive Talent 


cision making to himself. Usually this does not work 
well, and efficiency suffers. It is better if he brings in 
an associate who is strong in whatever areas he is weak- 
est. Then, if executive duties are divided between them, 
each can be the planner, supervisor and doer in his own 
area. “The important thing is to be able to tell the 
right man from the wrong man,” says President Rey- 
nolds. 

Florida Fishing Tackle, unlike most Florida concerns, 
has been successful in bringing in retirees who have 
accumulated experience with similar firms in the North. 
“We check a man’s background and record thoroughly,” 
explains President Reynolds. “Then we hold interviews.” 

Larger companies, where executive jobs are more 
narrowly defined, have just as great a need for good 
executives as smaller ones. Milgo Electronic’s President 
Rose, for example, prefers to promote from within his 
own organization, but in the past has been forced to go 
outside to fill such specialized executive positions as 
comptroller and marketing manager. “But now we feel 
we can pretty well fill executive positions from within,” 
he says. 

Of Milgo’s executives who have been brought in 
from the outside, most have come from other successful 
companies. “A person hears of an opening and comes 
in,” says President Rose. “We've been lucky so far.” 

Most concerns have found that filling executive posi- 
tions by promoting from within improves employee 


morale and encourages employees to do a better job. 
It also promotes stability in the work force by cutting 
down on resignations, and helps public and community 
relations. 

Some of Florida’s larger companies have manage- 
ment trainee programs and send scouts to colleges and 
universities to recruit top students. These include New- 
port Industries, General Nuclear Engineering Corpo- 
ration, Radiation, Inc., Dynatronics, Inc., Vitro Lab- 
ratories, Florida Power and Light, Florida Power 
Corporation and Tampa Electric Company. 


Tampa Electric Trainee Program 


Tampa Electric’s trainee program is geared primarily 
to engineering graduates. Until last year, it was largely 
an understudy program, in which recruits worked with 
older engineers and department heads to learn a job. 
Last year, job rotation was instituted to give recruits 
broader training. But there was a weakness in this 
program. The jobs assigned to recruits were largely 
unproductive, led to boredom and low morale. Next 
year, the plan is to give trainees more assignments 
(reports, planning studies, etc.) which will be important 
to the company and for which the recruits will be solely 
responsible. 

Many smaller companies have understudy programs 
in which capable young men work closely with top 
executives to learn their jobs. 
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Generally, Florida firms have found their best 
policy is to promote from within the organization 
whenever possible. If your firm follows this 
policy, watch out for the following pitfalls. 

1. Promotions based on seniority may put em- 

ployees in jobs they can’t fill. 

2. If seniority does not rule, company politics 
and favoritism may develop. 

3. There are two training jobs for each promo- 
tion—the man promoted to the opening and 
the one who takes his place. 

4. “Inbreeding” leads to scarcity of fresh ideas 
and to relaxed efforts by employees who be- 
lieve their future is assured. 

5. During periods of expansion, there are fre- 
quently not enough promotable employees. 

This is what leading Florida companies are 
doing to make the policy of promoting from 
within work. 


2) 


By and large Florida companies have been behind 
the trend, only recently have begun to seek out young 
men with high potential, bring them into the organiza- 
tion and develop them as leaders. Most Florida com- 
panies therefore have shallow reservoirs of promotable 
people. To fill top positions, especially those which 
require original ideas or improvements in policies and 
procedures, these companies find there are definite ad- 
vantages to bringing in proven executives from the 
outside. 

Executives from other firms in the same industry 
can be counted on to bring with them ideas and lessons 
learned in the other company. Further, executives from 
the outside have none of the friendships and loyalties 
with other employees which can complicate the diffcult 
period of implementing new ideas, changing policies 
and procedures. 

It is desirable, Florida presidents find, to keep “in- 
breeding” from getting out of hand. This not only 
stifles new ideas and methods, but it can give employees 
such a feeling of security about the future that they 
relax on the job. 

In fact some companies are beginning to drift away 
from promotion from within. This is a fairly recent 
trend in management philosophy in the state. It is 
brought about by the switch from paternalistic, central- 
ized operations, and by the rise of unionization. This, 
in turn, is one of the most significant trends in present 
day Florida industry, which accompanies Florida’s rap- 
idly expanding economy. Unionization brings with it 
seniority provisions pene 6 rate structures which cause a 
lack of individual incentive. 

The disadvantages in hiring from the outside (re- 
sentment, reduced incentive) are diminishing as Florida 
plants grow larger and unions enter. Hourly paid work- 
ers identify themselves more with other hourly paid 
workers as a separate class, and their ambition to rise 
into management disappears. Nevertheless, the policy 
of hiring top executives from the outside will usually be 
followed by a rash of resignations among junior execu- 
tives as they see their paths to advancement cut off. 

What about bringing in a consultant firm that spe- 
cializes in evaluating and placing executives? 

Management consulting firms and specialized execu- 
tive recruiting firms are being called on increasingly 
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Do You Promote From Within? 
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1. They spot capable employees early, put them 
in jobs with opportunities for promotions. 
2. They anticipate executive openings as far in 
advance as possible, prepare in advance for 
personnel changes and training. 

3. They sponsor “understudy” programs where 
bright young men work with top executives, 
learn their jobs. 


BUT REMEMBER, it is sometimes better to 

recruit top executives from the outside because: 

1. They bring new ideas with them. 

2. If changes in policies and procedures are 
needed, a new man, without friendships 
among workers, can make the difficult period 
of transtion smoother. 

4. It is possible to be more objective in evalu- 
ating the new executive on the basis of past 
experience and work record. 


MM 


for advice and aid in filling upper level corporate jobs. 
Many of the nation’s corporate giants are turning to 
these recruiting and evaluating firms to fill jobs paying 
$15,000 a year and up (this figure is commonly used as 
a yardstick to define executive positions. ) These include 
General Electric Company, Chrysler Corporation, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., General Dynamics Corporation, RCA, 
Republic Steel and Lever Brothers. 

The Florida Portland Cement Company retains 
Harless and Kirkpatrick Associates, Tampa manage- 
ment consulting firm which has offices in Miami and 
Atlanta, Georgia. Devereux Bacon, Jr., vice president 
of the company says Harless tests are used as a supple- 
ment in all the firm’s hiring. “We find the fee has been 
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These Qualities Make... 


To measure more accurately a man’s chances 
for executive success, Harless and Kirkpatrick As- 
sociates, Tampa management consulting firm, sent 
out an 11-page “depth” questionnaire to 600 mem- 
bers of the American Chamber of Commerce 


and a half of study in which characteristics of 
outstanding executives were compared with those 
with poorer records, show that the successful 
chamber executive has the following qualities: 

1. He is an administrator and organization man. 

2. He is well educated. 

3. He has a strong basic need to achieve high 

standards of success. 

4. He has intellectual inclinations. 

5. He has a strong interest in philosophical and 

social issues. 

Three basic traits mark his personality: 

1. Optimism 

2. A need to participate in many activities. 

3. A belief in setting high goals for himself and 

others. 

He had a happy childhood in a stable, middle- 
class family. More often than not, he worked while 
growing up to help his family or because he 
wanted to work. He showed a significant pattern 
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Executives Association. The results, after a year § 
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1. Write out a detailed description of the job. 
Clarify its scope in terms of authority and respons- 
ibility. : 

2. Evaluate your own staff. If the job could be 
handled well by an existing employee, promote 
him. 

3. If you decide the job cannot be filled from 
within, then go outside. Most jobs are filled in- 
formally through personal contact, so— 

a. Check with executives of your own com- 
pany. They may know of a good man who can 
be brought in. 

b. If this brings no results, check with execu- 
tives of other companies in the same field. They 
may know of someone. Also, this is the best way 
to “get the word out” that you are looking for 
someone. 


4. If there are still no results, run an ad in a 


= 


an investment repaid us over and over,” he says. 

Dr. James Kirkpatrick, the firm’s psychologist, a 
thirtyish, blond, former Air Force pilot, explains that 
clients customarily have applicants for top positions 
take psychological and aptitude tests. A growing num- 
ber of clients have the Harless firm’s industrial psychol- 
ogy staff interview executive applicants as a supplement 
to the clients’ own interviews. 

“We seek the same information the hiring executive 
seeks in his interviews,” says Dr. Kirkpatrick. But the 
Harless staff is trained to use scientific techniques. 

More and more firms are turning to professional 
consultants for help in firiding and evaluating candidates 
for executive positions. Mistakes are always costly. 


... A Good Executive 


of leadership in high school and college. Almost 
invariably, he engaged in a large number of extra- 
curricular activities. Predominating were activi- 
ties emphasizing skill in communications—debat- 
ing, oratory, dramatics and editing the school 
paper or yearbook. He worked his way through 
college. 

In 70 per cent of the cases, he obtained a bach- 
elor’s degree. In 12 per cent he obtained a master’s 
ae and eight per cent a Ph. D. or professional 

egree. 

“He handles his personal finances with maturity 
and good judgement. He has compiled a record 
of leadership in the numerous organizations to 
which he belongs. 

Reading occupies many of his evenings. His 
reading preferences are magazines, newspapers 
and material on business and commerce. He has 
published a number of articles in his field. 

A hard worker, he puts in an average of 58 
hours a week on the job. He appears to place 
more emphasis on his career than on anything else. 

Write FLORIDA TREND, P. O. Box 150, 
Tampa, for a free copy of “How to Select a Cham- 
ber of Commerce Executive,” based on the above 
study. 


A Proven Way To Recruit Good Executives 


trade publication or the Wall Street Journal. This 
ad should be skillfully and carefully written. 

5. From responses to the ad, first weed out the 
impossible ones. Then ask the candidates that 
remain to send a full resume and references (it 
may not be possible to get references at this stage 
if candidate does not want his present firm to 
know he is investigating other job possibilities). 

6. On basis of best resumes and references, in- 
vite the best two or three candidates and their 
wives to visit your company at your expense for 
interviews. Have other company executives and 
their wives get to know the candidate and his wife 
socially. If possible, have the psychological section 
of a professional management consultant firm in- 
terview and test candidates. 

7. When the one best bet is decided on, tele- 
phone references and previous employers. 
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One of the two dozen-odd newspaper clients of 
Harless and Kirkpatrick Associates was all set to hire 
a new executive editor. The publisher and other top 
editors had already interviewed the candidate twice. 
His record had been investigated thoroughly. Then as 
a last check before being put on the payroll he was 
sent to the Harless firm. “Though his writing style was 
readable and his record looked good, our evaluation 
showed that he was not so strong intellectually as most 
executive editors of papers the size of this one, and that 
he would have difficulties working with people,” says 
Dr. Kirkpatrick. “He was not hired.” 

“However, he soon went with another paper in a 
similar capacity. But he failed in a few months because 
of his weakness on the administrative side,” Dr. Kirk- 
patrick explains. 

“He is now with a third paper, incidentally, and is 
doing quite well. He’s a columnist.” 

As Florida companies grow larger, they are devoting 
more attention and effort to the task of finding the 
“right man” to fill key executive positions. They are 
discovering that despite industry-luring advertisements 
in the national business press, Florida's celebrated cli- 
mate is rarely an asset in recruiting good men. Florida 
companies must compete on an equal basis with execu- 
er companies everywhere. 

More often than not, the “right man” for top positions 
must be brought in from outside the organization, be- 
cause Florida companies have not for long been building 
their organizations in depth by recruiting outstanding 
young people and developing ron Usually top execu- 
tive talent must be brought in from outside the state. 

One executive recruiter with headquarters in New 
York explains that the demand for good executive talent 
is growing with explosive force everywhere because 
there are not enough good men to go around. “From 
1930 to 1945 there was no executive training and no 
movement of executives, first because of the depression 
and then because of the war,” he says. 

More often than not, good executives must be hired 
away from another company. Do the companies that 
lose men in this way mind it? Says one recruiter: “Of 
course they don’t like it, but business is adopting the 
attitude that it is the right of the individual to reach his 
full potential.” End 
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More 
MAJOR 
LEAGUE 

INDUSTRY 
for 
West Palm Beach 


Cultural Advantages, a 
Favorable Tax Structure and 
Nearness to Cape Canaveral 

Draw Space Age Plants. 


E.. more than half a century, Palm 
Beach has had a reputation of being 
the winter haven of America’s 
wealthiest families. This old breed 
of aristocrat is now being joined on 
the west side of Lake Worth by a 
new type of aristocrat—corporate 
aristocrats — big name companies 
whose reputations and products are 
familiar in every American home. 

Largest of these plants is the Pratt 
and Whitney Division of United Air- 
craft Corporation, a leader in space 
age research, which employs 4,000. 
Its current projects include a liquid 
hydrogen rocket engine which will 
power the Centaur and Saturn space 
vehicles, and an advanced turbojet 
engine expected to push future air- 
liners at three times the speed of 
sound. 
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LR-115 rocket engine, developed at the Pratt 
and Whitney plant, is lowered onto a test stand 
for firing. 


It was recently announced that the 
nation’s first liquid hydrogen rocket 
engine designed to power the Cen- 
taur space vehicle and boost multi- 
ton payloads into high orbits was 
delivered by Pratt and Whitney to 
the missile test center at Cape Cana- 
veral. Centaur is scheduled for its 
first flight in mid-1961. 

Two such LR-115 engines, har- 
nessed in a pair, will power Centaur 
as an upper stage of an Atlas boos- 
ter. The system will be capable of 
putting a 7,500 pound satellite in a 
300-mile high orbit around the 
earth, or sending a 2,000 pound pay- 
load on a deep space probe. The 
engine is designed to deliver approx- 
imately 15,000 pounds of thrust. The 
propellants are liquid oxygen and 
liquid hydrogen. Uprated versions 
of this engine will also power upper 
stages of the Saturn rocket at a later 
date. 


“Corporate Aristocrats” 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company plant in Riviera 


Beach boasts of having the “cleanest 


room in the world.” Some of the 
material with which the company is 
working in its advanced research on 
semi-conductors is so pure and sensi- 
tive that the slightest bit of lint 
would destroy its usefulness. To get 
into this room, you must put on 
specially designed lintless dacron 
clothing, then pass through a series 
of three airlocks which subject you 
to a series of high pressure air show- 
ers and other purifying operations 
designed to blow the slightest speck 
of lint away. 

The Air Products Corporation 
plant, close by the Pratt and Whitney 
facility, is carrying on advanced 
work in cryogenics, the physics of 
very low temperatures. It produces 
rocket fuels. 

The newest “corporate aristocrat” 
in Palm Beach County is the Radio 
Corporation of America, which has 
just completed a new computer plant, 
expected in the near future to em- 
ploy 1,000. 

Space Age industry came to Palm 
Beach County on the heels of the 
missile base at Cape Canaveral. In 
the beginning, the idea of making 
the area an industrial center was 
greeted by old timers with a singular 
lack of enthusiasm. 

Some leading citizens discouraged 





DEVELOPMENT: 


the Pratt and Whitney plant when 
it was in the negotiation stage back 
in the early fifties. But this company 
had a special problem: it needed a 
huge tract of land near Cape Can- 
averal and near a labor pool. So it 
went ahead purchasing acreage 15 
miles west of West Palm Beach. 
With the ice broken, the other plants 
followed. 


Economic Advantages 


Aside from the proximity of Cape 
Canaveral, why is Palm Beach Coun- 
ty being selected by so many big 
firms in their search for plant sites? 

The simplest explanation is that 
the top brass in these companies 
already knows and likes Palm Beach. 
Many of the top names of American 
industry have been wintering there 
for years. 

There are also good economic 
reasons. It is possible to buy land 
here cheaper than in either Dade or 
Broward, the rapidly industrializing 
counties to the south. Also, since a 
reassessment three years ago, Palm 
Beach County’s property tax bite is 
less unfavorable to industry than 
most of its neighbors’. 

Palm Beach Countians claim that 
they have cultural advantages not 
found in other Florida communities. 
During the winter months there is a 
constant round of lectures by world- 
famed figures, theatrical perform- 
ances starring celebrated thespians, 
and a full round of musical come- 
dies, concerts and art showings. 


No “Featherbedding” 


Also having its effect is the impact 
of automation and the wrangles with 
unions which automation causes. 
Companies desiring to install ad- 
vanced automated equipment in a 
northern plant find themselves in 
trouble with the union every step of 
the way. The union wants to protect 
the jobs of its members. They resort 
to featherbedding. Perpetuation of 
unnecessary jobs defeats the purpose 
of automation. There are industrial- 
ists who believe it is cheaper in the 
long run to close down obsolete 
northern plants, and to come to Flor- 
ida where completely automated 
plants can be set up and there will 
be no bickering with the unions 
about jobs replaced by machines. 


End 
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A: 64, J. Arthur Turner is a dy- 
namo of energy. The solidly built 
founder and president of the Tampa 
Armature Works and its Jacksonville 
affiliate, the Turner Electric Works 
(the two firms together comprise one 
of the nation’s largest electrical serv- 
ice companies for industry ) believes 
that salesmanship is the heartbeat of 
his companies’ success, and is himself 
the most dynamic salesman on the 
staff. 

“But salesmanship alone is not 
enough,” he says. “It has to be 
backed up by top quality work.” 
Turner demands this of his employ- 
ees. “Recruiting good employees is 
the greatest problem the employer 
faces today,” he says. 

“We need good engineers. But 
too many engineering students think 
they should go with a big outfit. 
That's frequently not to their ad- 
vantage. Too often they become 
‘catalogue engineers, aren't given 
the chance to develop their skills. 

“Actually, small companies will 
pay a good engineer more than a big 
one does after a short training per- 
iod, because the work they do is 
more important to a small company. 
Big outfits start them at higher sal- 
aries, but small companies have to 
train engineers more quickly in order 
to make them pay.” 


Left School Early 


Turner himself is not a graduate 
engineer. He was born in Griffin, 
Georgia, on March 28, 1897. His 
father, Tom Turner, was a carpenter, 
and the family was “poor as church- 
mice.” Young James Arthur left 
school after the seventh grade. “I 
never had much education,” he says, 
“but I suppose forrnal education 
wasn't so necessary then as it is 
today.” 

He quickly warms to the subject 
of education. “The cost of giving 
youngsters a college education is 
getting to be a real problem. The 
average person can’t afford it. I’ve 
been seriously considering setting up 
a scholarship fund, financed by the 
company, designed to help our em- 
ployees’ children get through college. 
But with taxes the way they are, it’s 
getting so you can’t even give money 
away. 

Upon leaving school, young James 
Arthur decided to leave Griffin, go 
someplace where there was more 
opportunity. Peninsular, Florida was 
beginning to develop. So in 1910 the 
youngster boarded a train (it was his 
first train ride) for Jacksonville. Not 
pausing long in this bustling city, he 
took the St. Johns River Steamboat 


to Sanford. “That first afternoon, 
sailing up the St. Johns, the view was 
luxurient, and I thought I was enter- 
ing the land of milk and honey,” he 
recalls. “But by the next morning 
the river had narrowed and the 
shores were scraggly and I began to 
wonder what I was getting myself 
into.” 

From Sanford, Turner worked his 
way to Lakeland, where he found a 
job with the Lakeland Light and 
Water Company as a meter reader 
and lineman. This was his introduc- 
tion to work with electricity. 

In 1915 he left Lakeland and took 
a job with the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Company in Pierce. 
He worked in the electric shop, 
where he learned to work on electric 
motors. “This was a valuable trade,” 
he says. The age of electricity was 
just coming to Florida, and there 
were not many people who under- 
stood motors.” 

Here also, he got the idea which 
was to develop into the Tampa 
Armature Works. “Each of the 
phosphate mining companies main- 
tained its own electric shop and its 
own inventory of spare motors. It 
was an expensive set up. This is 
when I first saw the opportunity for 
an independent company that could 
rewind and repair motors for all the 
phosphate companies, and do it 
quicker, better and cheaper than 
they could do it themselves.” 

In May, 1917, he married Mar- 
garet V. Bateman, of Pratville, Ala- 
bama, whose brother was a machin- 
ist at the Pierce Plant. A son, J. 
Arthur, Jr., was born in 1918. 

In 1919 Turner came to Tampa 
and worked with the Electric Motor 
Company as shop foreman. Then, in 
1921, having a wife, a three-year old 
child and $300 capital, he quit this 
job to start the business which is now 
the Tampa Armature Works. 

“Selling ability is the secret of 
business success,” says Turner look- 
ing back to these earlier times. “I've 
always liked people and _ they've 
known it. The reason I could sell, 
especially in the beginning, was be- 
cause everybody wanted to help me. 
I suppose that means they liked me.” 

Turner rose, walked from behind 
his desk and led his visitors into the 
outer office. On the wall behind the 
receptionist were several 40-year old 
pictures. One showed a solid-tired 
Model T Ford with a younger and 
slimmer Turner standing beside it. 

“I had two partners those days— 
they were both bought out years 
later in a company reorganization. 
Claude Mein was an electrician, and 





PERSONALITY: 


Florida 
INDUSTRIALIST 


Salesmanship and Top Quality 
Work Built Florida’s Largest 
Electrical Service Company 
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Bill Garlets a salesman. I was both. 

“Our principle business was re- 
winding motors. I used to take the 
old Model T out in the morning and 
cover as much of a territory which 
extended from Dade City to Fort 
Myers as I could. I'd call on custo- 
mers, phosphate mines and lumber 
mills mostly, pick up motors that 
needed rewinding, leave a spare, 
and carry the work back to the shop. 
Nights I'd stay down and help get 
the work out, and then carry the 
motors back in the morning. Roads 
in the west coast of Florida weren't 
the best. I remember one bridge I 
used to cross south of Sarasota. I'd 
always have to stop the car and get 
out to shoo the gators off before I 
could cross it. They liked to sun 
themselves on it.” 


Fifteen Dollar Gift 


One day in 1921 or 1922, he can’t 
recall exactly when, Turner and his 
partners were down to their last $25 
with no work in sight. “We were 
sitting in the office fixin’ to quit,” he 
says. “A Salvation Army lass came 
in and asked for a donation. We 
looked at each other and agreed we 
might just as well have nothing as 
$25. So we gave $15.” A slow smile 
came over Turner's ruddy features 
as he recalled the experience. “An 
hour later the Florida Asphalt Block 
Paving Plant over in Pinellas burned 
down and we got a $24,000 order to 
rebuild their motors and rewire the 
plant.” And the Salvation Army 
Gift? “I’ve always felt it might have 
been the wind that blew the tree in 
the right direction,” says Turner. 

The going was rough all through 
the twenties. Turner reached in his 
desk and pulled out an old ledger. 
At random, he turned to the week of 
August 8, 1924. “I made $25 that 
week. It was a good week. Many 
weeks I didn’t make that much.” 

Turner's mood became thoughtful. 
“Selling ability was important in 
building this business, but it wasn’t 
everything. You've got to. attract 
good men to your organization and 
hold them. In the early days, we 
couldn’t hire trained men because 
there weren't any in this part of the 
country. We had to attract good 
raw material and train them. You 
need the ability to put yourself in 
your employees’ place, see things as 
they see them, feel things as they 
feel them.” 

By 1932, Tampa Armature had 
from 15 to 18 employees. “That year 
we did $48,000 gross business. But 
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Diversification Leads to Stability... 


not one man was fired. We said to 
the employees, “The pay is going to 
be slim. If another opening comes 
along you'd better take it. But if 
you want to stay, we'll spread the 
money as far as we can. There 
weren't any other jobs, so they 
stayed. And that’s what we did—we 
spread the money we had out where 
it was needed most. If one man’s 
insurance premium came due, or if 
one had to make a mortgage pay- 
ment, the rest of us pulled our belts 
a little tighter. We divided what 
we had.” 

In a March, 1937 reorganization 
of the company, the interests of 
Claude Mein and William Garlets 
were acquired by J.W. Leiman, 
owner of the Tampa Box Company, 
cigar box maker. Later, Leiman’s 
interest was acquired by Turner. 

It was 23 years ago, shortly after 
the reorganization, that Turner Elec- 
tric Works was established in Jack- 
sonville. It specializes in winding 
transformers for power companies 
and other large industrial customers. 
The Jacksonville location enables it 
better to serve the industrial area 
which extends from north Florida 
into Georgia. 


Diversification Program 


About the same time, shortly after 
the reorganization, the company un- 
dertook a diversification program. 
One of the oldest but still largest 
divisions of Tampa Armature buys 
old and surplus motors and turbine 
generators. It upgrades them by re- 
winding them with fiberglass insula- 
tion so they will take higher tempera- 
tures and resells them. One of the 
biggest customers for upgraded mo- 
tors is the phosphate industry, which 
uses over 300,000 horsepower in 
electric motors. But upgraded motors 
and generators are also sold to custo- 
mers in practically every corner of 
the western hemisphere. 

The Plant Procurement and Sal- 
vage Department buys whole plants, 
which are dismantled and salvaged. 
It has recently bought nine plants 
from the Piedmont Gas Company in 
North and South Carolina. It has 
also at various times bought old 
plants from the Duke Power Com- 
pany, Carolina Power and Light, 
Georgia Power Company, and Tam- 
pa Electric Company. Recently it 

ught and tore down a Florida 
Power Corporation hydro-electric 
plant on the Oklawaha near Ocala, 
and gas plants from the Houston 
Corporation in Lakeland, Orlando, 





Eustice, Jacksonville and Miami. 

The Switchboard and Control De- 
partment designs and manufactures 
control panels for power plants and 
automated industrial processes. 

There are other departments for 
the repair of small motors under five 
horsepower, for industrial wiring and 
for air conditioning. 

“The diversification program has 
been planned so that all departments 
supplement each other,” says Tur- 
ner. “It’s a safeguard to profits.” 


Air Conditioning Department 


Tampa Armature’s air conditioning 
department is one of the fastest 
growing departments. It has done 
most of the large air conditioning 
jobs in the city of Tampa. “Air con- 
ditioning is already a big industry, 
and it will grow bigger,” says Tur- 
ner. “A great deal of knowledge is 
needed to repair a good sized air 
conditioning plant. We are not 
teaching air conditioning to enough 
boys, and unless something is done 
about it pretty soon, well be in 
trouble in a few years. We've been 
thinking of setting up an air condi- 
tioning school in Tampa Armature 
to meet the problem.” 

The growth of Tampa Armature 
and Turner Electric has paralleled 
the growth of Florida; it has been 
greatest in the decade and a half 
since World War Two. In 1943, the 
companies grossed $500,000. The 
magic million was achieved in 1946. 
Most rapid increase in the compan- 
ies’ business came in the middle of 
the decade of the fifties, when the 
industrial and population growth 
wave throughout the state was at its 
crest. Gross sales of $3 million in 
1955 were followed by $4.4 million in 
1956. This year—the fortieth anni- 
versary year—the companies will 
gross about $6 million. Payroll will 
be about $1.5 million, employees 
number about 320, with 235 in 
Tampa and 85 in Jacksonville. 

J. Arthur Turner, who started life 
as a poor boy, is prosperous now. He 
wants others to be prosperous. “In 
America, we've got to do away with 
the have-nots,” he says. “We've got 
to have more people with enough 
money to live comfortably if we are 
to combat communism successfully. 
One way to do this is to have more 
businessmen share their profits with 
their employees.” 

Tampa Armature Works and Tur- 
ner Electric Works have recently in 
stituted a profit-sharing program for 
their employees. End 
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FLORIDA PROBLEM: 


ORLANDO MEETS 
PARKING CHALLENGE 


Municipally owned and operated off-street 
parking comes of age in Florida 












aA 
By STANLEY ROBERTS 


- June Orlando completed its 
tenth municipally-owned, off-street 
parking lot, giving that city parking 
accommodations for more than 3,000 
cars. 

Miami's Off Street Parking Author- 
ity has under construction a 12-story 
parking garage designed to accom- 
modate 450 cars, the most recent 
addition to that city’s off-street park- 
ing program which already includes 
more than a dozen parking lots and 
two other garages. 

In March, Tampa’s parking au- 
thority opened its first three “gate” 
parking lots, with total accommoda- 
tions for 400 cars, the start of a 
program which is expected to see 
additional space for 1,500 to 2,000 
cars opened along the Hillsborough 
River before another year has 
passed, and eventually several multi- 
Story garages. 

In Jacksonville, municipally owned 
and operated off-street parking lots 
stretch along the St. Johns River 
Front. 


| Parking facilities will be 
_ built under Orlando's new 
expressway (left), while that 
city’s tenth lot was opened 
last June (lower left) and 
_ quickly had capacity busi- 
ness (lower right). 


Municipally owned off-street park- 
ing appears to have come of age in 


Florida. The pattern of financing 
them has taken the form of issuing 
bonds secured by anticipated reve- 
nues from parking fees. 

Everywhere the growing-up period 
has been filled with strife. 

In Orlando, for example, the Mu- 
nicipal Parking Commission, born in 
1950, has had to face political battles 
with private parking lot operators, 
court battles over its right to spend 
more than $50,000 on property with- 
out the prior approval of registered 
freeholders, and a hassle with the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad over 
removal of a freight and passenger 
station so the land could be con- 
verted to a parking lot. 

The city’s first municipal lot, con- 
taining 58 parking places, was 
opened in March, 1955. A second 
lot, accommodating 304 cars, was 
opened the following December. 
The city’s first double deck munici- 
pal lot was opened in April, 1956 for 


nickle-an-hour parking. This dual 
lot, with 172 parking places, was 
built to accommodate additional 
decks if needed later. A 1956 survey 
showed that the parking commission 
was earning a profit of 6.2 per cent 
on its investment in three lots. Other 
lots opened in rapid succession. 

Recently, when plans for the Or- 
lando Expressway were announced, 
it seemed logical to place a parking 
lot under the bridged portion of that 
structure. The Parking Commission 
reached an agreement with the fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Roads and the 
State Road Department by which 
the commission would pay the diff- 
erence in cost between ordinary dirt 
fill and a structure that could house 
parking. Total cost to the city will 
come to about $1.3 million, which 
breaks down to about $1,000 per 
parking space. 

Financial figures released by Mu- 
nicipal Parking Commission Chair- 
man Claude Wolfe show that in 1960 
Orlando's total meter revenue was 
$204,000; operating expenses were 
$39,000; financing and capital outlay 
was $130,000. Excess of revenues 
over expenditures was $34,000. 

Still, the problem of downtown 
congestion has not been solved. One 
Orlando shopper was recently heard 
to comment: “The city has spent mil- 
lions of dollars on parking lots, and 
you still can’t find a place to park 
your car.” Or, as Orlando City Com- 
missioner George Barker puts it: 
“As Orlando grows, so grows its 
parking problem.” 

Is municipally provided off-street 
parking the cure for the erosion of 
the central retail business district? 

Here's what H. Stuart Johnston, 
manager of the Greater Orlando 
Chamber of Commerce says: “There 
is no doubt that the municipal park- 
ing lots in downtown Orlando are a 
boon to the merchants in the area. 
Upon completion of the Expressway, 
with its additional parking spaces 
below the highway, Orlando will be 
in an enviable position among all 
major cities in the nation in regard 
to downtown parking.” 

Harry Orr is chairman of Tampa’s 
Municipal Parking Commission and 
as vice president of the Tampa Hard- 
ware Company, a merchant himself. 
He says: “Off-street parking in the 
central business district plays an im- 
portant part in revitalizing down- 
town areas. But the real job of 
bringing retail business back down- 
town rests on the merchants them- 
selves. They’ve got to beautify their 
stores and offer merchandise and 
merchandising programs which will 
draw people bask owntown.” End 
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NEW GOVERNOR’S MANSION .. . A HOUSE NOT A HOMESTEAD. 
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he was already in office finishing a 
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elected. P 
In his swan song earlier this year, th 


Should Florida governors be allowed to succeed themselves? after an unprecedented six years as J 








, LeRoy Collins says yes. But other living ex-governors oes: Eee s 
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Two of them oppose it because for 
one reason they say the only time a 
Governor was permitted to succeed 
himself, the result was “Not good.” 
Their barbs were aimed, of course, 
at Collins. 

Two other former Governors op- 
pose a change for other reasons. 

Only one other ex-Governor agrees 
with Collins—and he would limit 
succession to a second term only. 

A poll of the former Governors by 
this writer brought forth strong feel- 
ings from each of them. If legisla- 
tors and the public agree with the 
majority opinion of the ex-Governors, 
then there probably will be little 
support for Collins’ proposal. 

The present Governor, Farris Bry- 
ant, of Ocala, has taken no public 
stand on the matter. But back in 
1956, when Collins was making his 
historic bid for reelection while sit- 
ting in the top seat, Bryant was one 
of his opponents and fought what he 
(Bryant) termed “big government.” 

The very first Constitution of Flor- 
ida, adopted in 1838, set a four-year 
term for the Governor 
and prohibited him 
from succeeding him- 
self. This basic law 
was revamped in 1861 
as Florida became 
part of the Confeder- 
ate States of America 
and in so doing the 
Governor’s term was 
reduced to two years 
and he was permitted to succeed 
himself. 

Returning to the Union fold in 
1865, a new Constitution continued 
the right of succession but changed 
the term of office back to four years. 
The Constitution of 1868, the so- 
called “Carpetbag Constitution,” 
drawn while the State was under 
military control, gave the Governor 
tremendous powers and his four-year 
term was continued. 

The latest and last Constitution 
was drafted in 1885 and it resumed 
the prohibition against a Governor 
succeeding himself. 

It also curbed his powers. The 
reins were put on partly because the 
powers originally were granted by 
the Carpetbag Constitution, partly 
because of charges of corruption 
against some of the officials serving 
under it and partly because of the 
distrust of a powerful executive in- 
herited from colonial experience. 

The basic reason for the prohibi- 
tion against succession was a fear 
that the Governor could build him- 
self a political “machine” and thus 
perpetuate himself in office. Down 
through the years, students of politi- 


Bryant 


cal science have often observed that 
Florida does not have a “machine” 
and that in politics in this state, it is 
“every man for himself.” 

Even before his farewell press con- 
ference in which he urged that the 
ban on succession be lifted, Collins 
had commented favorably on the 
idea. Not because he was hinting to 
arrange it so he could seek another 
term—he vowed he does not ever 
expect to run for public office again. 

“Looking down objectively thru 
the years ahead,” he explained, “I 
don’t see a sound reason for continu- 
ing the limitation on the time a per- 
son may serve as Governor. 

“Bear in mind that he can only 
serve by virtue of election by the 
people, so that if his service does 
not warrant his reelection at any 
time, the people have it within their 
power to shift gears and obtain the 
services of someone else. . 

“I don’t think a man in modern 
times can utilize the force of the 
office itself in a way improperly to 
perpetuate himself in office. That 
was the basic concern of the found- 
ing fathers when they wrote the 
limitation into the Constitution, and 
if we get a Governor who has done 
a superior job there will undoubtedly 
come times when by keeping him in 
office beyond the period of four 
years, he can broaden his national 
prestige and service, and he can ex- 
pand his opportunities thereby of 
service to the state. ...” 

But, as ex-Governors go, Collins 
stands almost alone in his thinking. 

His fellow townsman and long- 
time political foe, peppery Millard 
F. Caldwell, who was Governor from 
1945-49, had this to say: 

“No, I am not inclined to change 
the Constitution and permit the 
Governor to succeed himself. The 
fact that the recent and only suc- 
cession was not good merely confirms 
a feeling I have had for some time.” 


Warren 





This obvious slap at the Collins 
regime had the same ring as a simi- 
lar remark from Caldwell’s successor, 
Fuller Warren, who was Governor 
1949-53 and now practices law in 
Miami. 

“Recent revelations,” snapped 
Warren, “indicate that in the one 
instance in which an incumbent was 
permitted (by a tortured construc- 





A life-long Floridian, Hamp- 
ton Dunn has been keenly in- 
terested in poli- 
tics since boy- 
hood. He chose 
a profession that 
gave him a front 
seat in the politi- 
cal arena. For 22 
years, he was 
on the editorial 
staff of the Tam- 
pa Daily Times 
and served as managing editor 
for a decade. He also wrote, 
for 10 years, a widely-read and 
quoted political column, “Palm 
Tree Politics.” When the paper 
was sold in 1958, he joined the 
staff of Television Station 
WCKT, Miami, as political 
commentator. He went into 
public relations a year ago and 
is associated with Peninsula 
Motor Club (AAA) with head- 
quarters in Tampa. 
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tion of the State Constitution) to 
succeed himself, the result was not 
good for Florida.” 

State Sen. Charley E. Johns, of 
Starke, who was sitting as Acting 
Governor and in effect the incum- 
bent when he was candidate for 
Governor, and was defeated by Col- 
lins, declared: “I certainly cannot 
agree with Governor Collins that a 
Governor of Florida should be al- 
lowed to succeed himself.” That was 
all Johns cared to say on the subject. 

U. S. Senator Spessard L. Holland, 
of Bartow, who was Governor from 
1941-45, says flatly he agrees with 
the Constitutional provision. He re- 
called that when he was Governor, 
and without his consent, a resolution 
was offered in the Legislature to 
permit the Governor to succeed him- 
self. 

“I strongly requested the legisla- 
tors who were making this move to 
withdraw their efforts, which they 
graciously did,” he reminisced. 

The oldest living ex-Governor, 
Doyle E. Carlton, of Tampa, stated 
he had no objection to Collins’ pro- 
posal and added he saw no great 
danger of a Governor building up a 
political “machine.” However, Carl 
ton would not favor unlimited suc- 
cession, although he sees no objec- 
tion to a second term. (U.S. Presi- 
dents now are limited to two terms 
in succession ). 

Former Governor Caldwell, who 
practices law in Tallahassee in sight 
of the Capitol building, said a defi- 
nite “yes” that there is a threat of a 
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“machine” when the Governor is 
permitted to run for reelection. He 
said the state’s unique Cabinet sys- 
tem, “although sound and in many 
respects a good balance wheel, 
would not prevent the creation of a 
“machine.” 

Caldwell observed that “Many 
Governors have been accused but I 
do not remember that any, other 
than the last one (Collins), actually 
made an all-out effort to designate 
a successor.” 





Caldwell Holland 


He said most Governors have “ex- 
pressed a preference” just as he did 
in 1948 when he favored the late 
Dan McCarty. “But in doing so,” 
Caldwell added, “they have realized 
the fact that, in Florida, such expres- 
sions are seldom effective.” Cald- 
well’s man lost that year, but came 
back and won four years later. 

During the 1948 campaign, both 
Warren and former State School 
Superintendent Colin English, can- 
didates for the Governorship, hurled 
darts at Caldwell for allegedly using 
the position of his office to “dictate” 
a successor. 

After the 1956 campaign, in which 
Collins swept to an unprecedented 
victory over five opponents in the 
first primary, (among them, former 
Governor Warren), Farris Bryant, a 
defeated rival, wrote a guest politi- 
cal column in which he described 
the roles of the “big press,” “big 
government” and “big money” in 
winning the Gubernatorial election. 

This is what Bryant said of “Big 
Government”: “Whether a candidate 
in office wants government employes 
to or not, they work for the man 
whose election means their job is 
safe—the incumbent.” 

In his comment on_ succession, 
Caldwell conceded that “a good and 
a forward-looking Governor cannot, 
within four years, accomplish a 
broad program. But I am not sure 
this out-weighs the possibilities of 
the damage which will result from 
the succession by the bad but smooth 
and conniving incumbent. The ulti- 
mate answer is still open—it’s neither 
black nor white—perhaps it would 
be well to leave it as it is for the 
present.” 

There is the spectre of the rising 
growth of the Republican party in 
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Florida which might change the 
thinking of long-dominant Demo- 
crats in Florida. 

Caldwell, for instance, says he 
hopes it will be a “long time” before 
Florida becomes a two-party state 
“in the true sense of the word,” and 
suggested that if and when that hap- 
pened “it may be desirable that we 
change our policy” about succession. 

The usually articulate and elo- 
quent Ex-Governor Warren said he 
was against a change “for so many 
reasons it would be impractical to 
enumerate all of them.” 

“One of the strongest reasons why 
a Governor of Florida should not be 
permitted to succeed himself,” War- 
ren said, “is that he could use the 
power of the office to virtually com- 
pel contributions to his campaign 
for reelection. 

“The provision (on succession ) has 
served Florida well. It has prevented 
any Governor from building a cor- 
rupt political machine, such as has 
been done in some states that permit 
Governors to succeed themselves.” 

Finally, Warren added this twist 
to the argument: “There are so many 
Floridians who are well qualified to 
serve as Governor that there is no 
sense in allowing one person to 
‘homestead’ the office for several 
terms.” 
~ Former Governor Carlton’s argu- 
ments favoring a change noted that 
“It is always easier to see the faults 
than the virtues of a public official. 
If the people do not like him, they 
have the right to change; if he has 
gained their honor and respect, they 
have a right to continue his service.” 

He sees no great danger of the 
incumbent building up a machine 
because “usually he makes as many 
enemies as friends because of his 
inability to satisfy all groups or indi- 
viduals. There will be plenty look- 
ing for his scalp. This furnishes a 
safeguard.” 

Carlton conceded that four years 
in office gives the Governor an op- 
portunity for increasing his acquaint- 
ance, “which has its advantages,” but 
at the same time “it gives experience 
which adds to his ability.” He also 
thinks the Cabinet system puts the 
brakes on the Governor. 

Former Governor, now Senator, 
Holland sees the possibility of a ma- 
chine in the making if a Governor 
is allowed to succeed himself and 
declares that “it is not sound to have 
a situation under which the measure 
of a Governor's success may be his 
ability to secure reelection.” 

Holland believes the Cabinet sys- 
tem and the administrative boards 
of which the Governor is only a 








The Governor shall be elec- 
ted by the qualified electors of 
the State ...and shall hold his 
office for four years from the 
time of his installation, but shall 
not be eligible for reelection to 
said office the next succeeding 
term. 

—Article IV, Section 2, Flor- 

ida State Constitution. 











member, even though chairman, lim- 
its the Governor’s powers of unilat- 
eral action, “thus effectively limiting 
the opportunity for the chief execu- 
tive to gain complete control of State 
operations.” 

But the white-haired career public 
servant points out that if an incum- 
bent Governor were permitted to 
seek reelection, the very large ap- 
pointive power of his office could be 
used in the effort to perpetuate him- 
self. Likewise, his power and duty 
to recommend legislative action and 
the veto power could be used, as 
could the requirement that he must 
sign all disbursements of public 
money, plus the court ruling that he 
may not be controlled by the courts 
in the exercise of the last-named 
power. 





Johns Carlton 


Control of patronage, however, 
Holland thinks, generally operates to 
the disservice of a Governor, and his 
popularity, rather than otherwise. 

“The clamor for state jobs and ap- 
pointments, in normal times, is many 
times as great as a Governor is capa- 
ble of fulfilling,” Holland reported. 
“Add to the disappointment of those 
who do not get jobs a few unpopular 
appointments and he finds himself in 
poor position with the electorate.” 

Contrary to Caldwell’s remark 
about the possible necessity of a 
change in succession should the two- 
party system spread was Holland's 
comment: “I do not think that the 
development of the two-party system 
in Florida makes the suggested 
change desirable.” 

So it is clear that from the attitude 
of most of our ex-Governors, coupled 
with the history of the voters’ behav- 
ior, that it will be a long time, if 
ever, before a Florida-style Huey 
Long is developed. End 
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The HARD WAY to Build a GOLF COURSE 





New championship course near Jacksonville is 


By, statistics, Florida lacks private 
golf clubs to serve the growing pop- 
ulation of golfers. Purely private 
clubs have actually diminished in 
numbers in recent years. 

But the trend may be changing. 
One of the lushest private golf clubs 
ever cut out of Florida woods and 
palmettos will officially open this 
month near Jacksonville. 

It's the 18-hole, 7037 yd. Champ- 
ionship, Deerwood Golf Club which 
was cut from the dense woods of a 
10,000 acre tract owned for genera- 
tions by the Skinner family in Jack- 
sonville. 

Most new golf courses in Florida 
have followed housing develop- 
ments. These courses have usually 


a switch play in development 


been only fond expectations until 
enough lots or homes were sold to 
justify the expense of going ahead 
with the course. 

In contrast the $500,000 Deerwood 
was chopped from the wilds of a 
completely uninhabited area. There 
are no homes within miles of the 
place. 

But even more unusual is the 
quality of the course. Its change in 
contour varying from elevation 62 
to elevation 28 offers its golfers the 
variety of a rolling terrain, while 
eight lakes furnish attractive haz- 
ards. A complete underground irri- 
gation system providing a sprinkler 
every 91 feet over the entire course 
waters a lush turf of Ormond and 


Tifton 328 hybrid Bermudas. 

Deerwood was designed by 
George W. Cobb, nationally known 
golf course achitect. 

Leader in the project is Bryant 
Skinner, who has been identified 
with a number of Florida develop- 
ments. The large area of land is 
owned jointly by Skinner and his 
brother and sister. 

The Deerwood management is 
presently studying the possibility of 
adding a riding club with miles of 
bridle paths leading through the ad- 
joining acreage. Also there is a 20 
acre lake on the property which 
offers interesting possibilities as a 
swimming and boating center to be 
tied in with the other facilities. End 
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ROLL 
FORM 
Equipment 


DESIGNED AND BUILT 
FOR YOUR NEEDS.... 


AT A PRICE 
YOU CAN 
AFFORD 





For fast, economical production 
you can rely on maintenance-free 
roll form machinery from Florida 
Industries. Designed and pro- 
duced specifically for your re- 
quirement. Call or write now for 
complete information. 


Show us the shape you need. 
We'll provide engineering, de- 
sign and quotation. 


We also quote on custom rolling 
in our plant for manufacturers 
and fabricators. 





: ROLL FORM 

: ge : & PRODUCTION 
: BB Equipment 

: : DIVISION 


FLORIDA INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P.O. BOX 15171 + TAMPA, FLA. 
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FLORIDA 


Close-ups 


SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


Political insiders think Florida teachers ‘JILL 
get a pay increase but that it will be just a frac- 
tion of what they are seeking which would cost the 
state over $70 million. Endorsement of federal aid 
to education by Florida Education Association in 
Jacksonville late last month was, among other 
things, a power play to push Florida Legislature 
for an increase. Many key legislators are firmly 
against federal aid, Cov. Farris Bryant in address- 
ing the teachers' session didn't even mention a pay 
increase, but the 33,000 Florida teachers are the 
state's most potent political power, and few poli- 
ticians buck this group very hard...Legislature, 
however, will use recession as reason for not giv- 
ing them what they ask, 








A proposal of switching to aluminum license 
plates for Florida vehicles may get before tne Leg- 
islature...idea is sound and is proving out in 
other states. Aluminum plates last five to 10 
years without deterioration and would only cost a 
little more than twice as much as steel plates to 
produce...opposition to this move will probably 
come from state prison officials who are seeking . 
more industrial work for prisoners (who make Flor- 
ida plates) and would balk at losing the job. Alu- 
minum plates will be made this year in Tennessee 
and are in use in 15 other states including Con- 
necticut, which has used them for years, Instead 
of buying new plate each year car owners receive 
a small tag to attach to permanent plate or in 
some places a decal is issued, Annual making of 
plates costs Florida hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and after a few years the permanent plate 
could save state big money, 














An effort to stop businessmen who "habitually" 
go bankrupt leaving a trail of unpaid, unresolved, 
debts behind will be made by Printing industry of 
Greater Miami. The trade group is proposing leg- 
islation which would refuse occupational licenses 
to officers or owners of bankrupt companies who 
have failed to pay creditors in full, Says the 
official petition of the Miami group, "We know of 
many companies and individuals who have taken 
bankrupt proceedings time after time, never paying 
their just debts, yet being allowed to enter into 
business again and again, ending up as a total 
loss to many businessmen who eiacaben ty gave them 
credit.'' Several states have limiting legislation 
on "habitual" bankrupts and..."such laws could 
soon drastically reduce the number of habitual 
deadbeats..."' say the Miami printers, 








Get a copy of FLORIDA VOTER'S GUIDE--1950 RE- 
VISION...it's free and it tells how elections are 
conducted in Florida, how the political parties are 
set up, voter and candidate requirements, weakness- 
es, etc. Answers the questions about elections you 
frequently forget. Write Public Administration 
Clearing Service, Peabody Hall, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville. 
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Gulf Life Studies Merger with 
Tennessee Life and Casualty 


a8A MERGER OF GULF LIFE 
with the Life and Casualty Company 
of Tennessee, about which prelimi- 
nary discussions were held last 
winter, is stalled indefinitely by a 
Tennessee law which limits Life and 
Casualty’s ownership of stock in 
other companies to five per cent, and 
which that state’s legislature refused 
to amend. L&C already owns five 
per cent of Gulf’s stock. 

In July, 1959, the Murchison fam- 
ily of Texas, large Life and Casualty 
stockholders, purchased 16 per cent 
of Gulf Life stock for $15 million, 
after an agreement that L&C would 
later buy the stock “without profit or 
loss” to the Murchisons. 

A statutory merger, without stock 
acquisition, is still possible. It would 
require approval of the directors of 
both companies and 51 per cent of 
the stockholders of both. It is not 
considered likely to happen, how- 
ever. 

Nevertheless, officials af both com- 
panies are continuing discussions. If 
the merger ever goes through, the 
frm would have headquarters in 
Nashville, and a regional office in 
Jacksonville. 


se THE N. K. WINSTON-SANSON 
Florida Corporation has purchased a 
“considerable portion” of the Clair- 
Mel City development east of Tampa 
for $1,228,500. Included in the sale 
are approximately 2,500 lots in var- 
ious stages of development, a sewer 
and water plant, each with a capac- 
ity of 2,500 homes and presently 
serving in excess of 1,200 houses; as 
well as two additional sewer plants 
in the Tampa-Interbay area now 
serving 1,900 additional homes. 

The N. K. Winston-Sanson Florida 
Corporation is a Florida land com- 
pany which was merged some time 
ago with Cockshutt Farm Equip- 
ment, Ltd., a Canadian manufac- 
turer of farm machinery which is 
listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change. 


ssAMERICAN BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE Company of Florida 
has announced its assets were $10,- 


586,149 on December 31,1960, an 


increase of 20 per cent during the 
year. . 

The nine-year old company’s capi- 
tal and surplus amounted to $1.8 
million, a gain of 12 per cent. Pre- 
miums collected were more than $11 
million, and benefits paid were ap- 
proximately $2.1 million in 1960. 

The company had net profits of 
$389,799 in 1960 compared with 
$266,389 in 1959 and $158,026 two 
years ago. The company also re- 
ported that the loss ratio dropped 
from 46.8 per cent in 1959 to 43.2 
per cent in 1960, compared with a 
national average for insurance com- 
panies of 61 per cent. 

American Bankers is currently op- 
erating in 39 states and seeking ad- 
mission in nine others. Its stock is 
traded over-the-counter. 


ss MAJOR REALTY CORPORA- 
TION reports net earnings of $693,- 
509 after provision for deferred fed- 
eral income taxes for its first six 
months of operation ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1960. This was equal to 24 
cents per share of common stock. 
Sales of Florida properties totalled 
$2,930,344 during the period. 

In an interim report to stockhold- 
ers, George Friedland, chairman, and 
Matthew B. Weinstein, president, 
announced that Major Realty is 
planning to launch a shell house 
building program, on a large devel- 
opment basis, on some of the firm’s 
residential property in Florida. 


ws JACKSON'S MINIT MARKETS, 
Inc., for the three-quarters period 
ending January 28, 1961, reports a 
net income after taxes of $83,680 on 
gross sales of $6,481,790. Figures for 
the year ago period showed a net 
income of $33,397 on gross sales of 
$4,872,516. During the latest quar- 
ter, 12 new stores were opened, 
mostly in the Fort Lauderdale and 
Palm Beach areas. The superette 
chain now has 50 stores operating. 


seHOUSTON CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARIES, the Houston Texas 
Gas and Oil Corporation of St. Pet- 
ersburg, and Coastal Transmission 
Corporation of Houston, Texas, will 
be allowed to expand their natural 


gas systems under a recent ruling by 
a Federal Power Commission Exami- 
ner. Total expansion authorized 
would cost an estimated $23,401,000. 

Houston Texas is authorized to 
build $16,126,000 in new facilities to 
increase its maximum daily deliver- 
ies to 371 million cubic feet, an in- 
crease of 93 million cubic feet daily. 
Coastal’s project, estimated to cost 
$7,725,000, would increase its maxi- 
mum daily capacity by 97.5 million 
cubic feet daily. 


eeCONSOLIDATED DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION of Pomp- 
ano Beach has purchased Maestre 
Industries, Ltd., and Timbers, Ltd., 
in British Honduras for $1 million 
and 35,000 shares of common stock 
in Consolidated. 

Maestre Industries is a diversified 
complex of industries which manu- 
factures cigarettes, furniture, laundry 
soap, jalousie windows; operates a 
Lloyds of London insurance agency, 
a Ford dealership, and has extensive 
sawmill and logging operations. 

Carl R. Warner, president of Con- 
solidated, said that a favored socio- 
political climate and a ten year “tax 
holiday” in British Honduras were 
considerations in the company’s pur- 
chase. 


ssSOUTHEASTERN PUBLIC 
SERVICE Company of New York, 
with operations in 19 states, has an- 
nounced the purchase of Public Gas 
Company, Miami, for approximately 
$1.8 million. 

Charles J. Gregory, president of 
Southeastern, also announced for the 
first time the acquisition last Decem- 
ber of four other South Florida LP 
gas properties for a total of more 
than $1.4 millon. These included 
the Brook Gas Company and Clem- 
ent Gas Company, of Miami; the LP 
gas division of General Dynamics 
Corporation, Dania, and the Boca 
Raton Gas Company. 

Southeastern now has more than 
72,500 customers in Florida. Presi- 
dent Gregory commented: “With the 
purchase of these new Florida prop- 
erties, Southeastern has become the 
largest LP gas company in Florida.” 
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ssARTHUR VINING DAVIS, as 
chairman of the board of Arvida 
Corporation, in February announced 
the resignations effective March 15 
of Milton N. Weir, Sr., as president 
of Arvida and his son, John H. Weir, 
as vice president and general mana- 
ger. A news release said that both 
Weirs “had expressed a desire to 
devote more of their time to the 





Warehouse Loans... 


Did you know that loans can be made on 
stocks and supplies you keep in your own 
building? 


By far the largest financial institution of 
its kind in Florida, General Capital Cor- 
poration has millions of dollars to aid 
the state’s industry and business. 


Ask about our warehouse loans, equip- 
ment leasing, accounts receivable financ- 
ing, and other forms of capital available 
for your needs. 
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sc ENE RA LL. 
co RPO RATION 
cA Pi TT A LL 
900 Northwest 54th Street 
MIAMI 37, FLORIDA 
Phone: PLaza 9-6635 














SOUTH SEAS 
PLANTATION 


. . . the ideal spot for 
your next sales or executive 
conference. 


Here on quiet, secluded Captiva | 
Island, away from the distractions of | 
city life, you executives will find the 
perfect spot to conduct management 
meetings in a spacious meeting 
room, or outdoors with tranquil sur- 
roundings. 


Located on the Gulf of Mexico 
amid the tropical beauty of Captiva 
Island, the South Seas Plantation 
provides accommodations for up to 
50 people with complete hotel facil- 
ities. There are 15 cottages fully 
equipped and nicely appointed to ac- 
commodate from 2 to 5 persons. The 
Manor House provides attractive 
rooms and suites. The Main Lodge 
is comprised of the Dining Room, 
Cocktail Room and Lounge. 

In addition to an atmosphere of | 
rustic beauty, South Seas Planta- 
tion offers these many features: 
@World’s finest fishing. Tarpon, 

mackerel, blue-fish, redfish, snook 

and trout are caught throughout 
the year. 


@ Miles of private beach with surf 
bathing along the Gulf or the 
sheltered waters of the Bay. Pri- 
vate boat dock. 


South Seas Plantation operates on the 
American Plan, under the personal 
management of De Clinton Nichols. 
For further information 
wire, write or phone 
Mobile Operator, Fort Myers YJ342 
SOUTH SEAS PLANTATION 
Captiva, Florida 
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affairs of their family’s real estate 
and banking interests in South Flor- 
ida and to rejoin the Weir organiza- 
tion in Pompano Beach and Boca 
Raton.” A spokesman said both 
Weirs would continue to work with 
Arvida as sales agents. 

Early in March it was announced 
that Comer Kimball, board chairman 
of Miami’ First National Bank, 
would become chairman of Arvida, 
and nonegenarian Davis would be- 
come honorary chairman. Kimball, 
a longtime close advisor of Davis’, 
would also assume the duties of act- 
ing president and chief executive 


officer of the giant land company on 
March 15 when the Weirs stepped 
down. 

Other Arvida changes effective 
March 15 were: Knox B. Phagan, a 
director and former secretary-treas- 
urer, became financial vice president, 
and Alonzo T. Knight, formerly as- 
sistant general manager, became vice 
president in charge of operations. 

The company was formed several 
years ago from 100,000 acres of 
South Florida land that Davis owned, 
Davis still is the principle stock- 
holder, with 3.4 million shares val- 
ued at more than $35 million. 





EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY PERIOD 

Arnold Altex Aluminum Year Oct. 31 
Electronic Communications Quar. Dec. 31 
Fla. East Coast Rwy. f-Year Dec. 31 
Florida Power Corp. Year Dec. 31 
Florida Power & Light f-Year Dec. 31 
Foremost Dairies Inc. Year Dec. 31 
Investment Corp. of Florida 6 mos. Nov. 30 
Jackson’s Minit Markets Quar. Jan. 28 
Jackson’s Minit Markets 9 mos. Jan. 28 
Major Realty Corp. 6 mos. Nov. 30 
Seaboard Airline R.R. Month of Jan. 
Tampa Electric Co. 12 mos. Jan. 31 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of period. 


NET INCOME PER COM. SH. 
1961 1960 1961 1960 
4971,373 688,183 
425,000 69,500 ‘ WN 
44,795,246 d4,757,082_—- 
12,979,854 11,501,463 1.30 1.14 
30,327,333 27,064,440 a2.11 al.93 
7,254,000 . Sins ss 1.35 
"249,699 j10,493,745 ~ 
10,995 4,059 ‘02 01 
83,680 33,397 -13 05 
693,509 ssid - 
701,989 eee 
7,105,356 5,765,622 a1.23 al.01 


(d) Net loss. (f) Preliminary report. (j) Includes 


non-recurring profit of $623,716 from sale of certain operating properties. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) PERCENT CHANGE 


January 
1961 
Daytona Beach 64,909 
Fort Lauderdale 239,492 
Gainesville 48,017 
Jacksonville 913,042 
Key West 19,350 
Lakeland 98,262 
Greater Miami 1,577,108 
Orlando 288,211 
Pensacola 89,687 
St. Petersburg 255,085 
Tampa 481,281 
West Palm-Palm Beach 157,400 
ALABAMA ' 2,416,776 
FLORIDA 6,023,798 
GEORGIA 4,090,741 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


December January 1961 from 1960 
1960 1960 (1 month) 
55,762 63,139 + 3 

218,438 253,830 — 6 
46,694 43,939 +9 

893,634 808,367 +13 
17,541 17,259 +12 
88,894 88,646 +11 

1,439,217 1,467,896 +7 

259,115 280,717 + 3 
93,805 89,946 — 0 

218,201 266,032 —A4 

458,598 446,670 + 8 

139,027 147,537 + 7 
2,395,497 2,267,918 +7 
5,949,671 5,735,385 +5 
4,148,500 3,937,096 +4 














1405 Barnett Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone EL 3-8621 





CORPORATE SECURITIES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


PIERCE, CARRISON, WULBERN, Inc. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1930} 





617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 
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ss DOYLE E. CARLTON, JR., re- 
cent gubernatorial candidate, has 
sold 6,000 acres of land, mostly pas- 
ture, to realtor Joe L. Davis for an 
indicated $1,009,000 in what is pos- 
sibly Hardee County’s largest land 
deal. Davis in turn sold about 3,200 
acres to Republic Groves, Inc., of 
Miami, for an indicated $525,000. 


se THE GENERAL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY of Florida, in a registra- 
tion statement filed with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, said 
it plans to raise about $10 million 
to repay bank loans incurred for its 
construction program through sale of 
400,000 shares of preferred stock, 
$25 par. The dividend rate was not 
announced. 

In February the public utility an- 
nounced plans to spend $180,570,000 
in an expansion program during the 
next four years. Included in the ex- 
pansion program will be 32 new cen- 
tral offices and 20 expansions of 
present buildings. 


se THE MARTIN COMPANY'S 
capital investment in its Orlando di- 
vision was increased by $1,686,000 
during 1960 and reached a total of 
$23 million by the end of January. 

The division’s vice president and 
general manager, G. T. Willey, said 
that $10.8 million of the total repre- 
sents original cost of buildings, and 
the bulk of the remainder equipment 
and machine tool costs. 


ss ARNOLD ALTEX ALUMINUM 
Company has sold 2,000 lots in Lau- 
derhill development, Broward Coun- 
ty, to the Heftler Construction Com- 
pany. No price was given, but 
Lauderhill lots are estimated to run 


about $2,500 


ss THE TEAMSTERS UNION has 
slowed down on making loans in 
Florida. President James R. Hoffa 
said that he feels Teamster invest- 
ments should be diversified in every 
state. At the same time, he an- 
nounced that his union was financing 
a supermarket in Key West for about 
$3 million and putting up about 
$800,000 for a medical building to be 
attached to the new North Miami 
General Hospital, on which the 
union had an earlier $3 million mort- 
gage. 

Some observers estimate that, of 
the $65 million which the Teamsters 
have invested around the country, 
sont $20 million is invested in Flor- 
ida. 
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Let's face it. Florida’s climate is rough on build- 
ing materials. Salt, water spray and high humidity 
take their toll daily of exposed construction. For 
this reason, more and more owners and architects 
are specifying concrete for building. 


Prestressed concrete offers many advantages in 
construction. High on the list is its resistance to 
corrosion, termites and rot. When you build with 
prestressed concrete you eliminate periodic 
chipping and painting. And you get the extra 
benefits of lower fire insurance 
costs, longer spans, and a surface 
that is attractive exposed, yet 
lends itself readily to the applica- 
tion of paint, plaster or hung 
ceilings. 













Why not call the prestressed con- 
crete producer nearest you for his 
assistance on planinng your next 
building? 


WHEN YOU BUILD WITH 


PRESTRESSED 
CONCRETE 


NO RUST - NO ROT - NO CORROSION 


MEMBERS 





Capitol Prestress Co., Jacksonville 
Concrete Structures, Inc., No. Miami 
Dura-Stress, Inc., Leesburg 

Duval Eng. & Contracting Co., Jacksonville 
Florida Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Tampa 
Juno Prestressors, Inc., West Palm Beach 
Maule Industries, Inc., Miami 


Perma-Stress, Inc., Holly Hill 

Pre-Cast Corp., Miami 

Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Lakeland 

Southern Prestress Concrete, Inc., 
Panama City 

Southern Prestress Concrete, Inc 

West Coast Shell Corp., Sarasota 

R. H. Wright, Inc., Fort Lauderdale 


, Pensacola 


Meekins-Bamman Precast Corp., 


Hallandale 






florida prestressed 
‘\ concrete assn. 


3132 NORTHEAST 9TH 
FORT LAUDERDALE. 


PRESTERSSEO CONCRETE STITUTE \ 


FLORIDA STATE CHAPTER be 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 
A MEASURE OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 





Press Clippings are a valuable aid 
to sales and public relations. 


Clippings pin-point the news of 
your field . . . . provide sales leads 
and product information .. -. act 
as a check on your public relations 
program .... watch your competi- 
tor and his advertising. 


Send for brochure and details to 
Florida’s only press clipping bureau. 








FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 Phones 8-3843 











Whether it’s editing, circulation list 
maintenance, selling advertising, or 
mechanical production, we specialize 
in handling problems of the pub- 
lisher. 


Our Publisher Services Man, Kelly 
Lyons, is eager to demonstrate to you 
how the resources of Cody Publica- 
tions, Inc., can make your publication 
better fulfill the objective you have 
for it. 


Telephone us at Kissimmee, TI Iden 
7-2801. Write us at P.O. Drawer 891. 
Or inspect our facilities at Verona 


Street and Orlando Avenue (1 block 
off Highway 17-92). 


oy The 
 Cattleman 
Press 
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saeMIAMI RADIO- STATION 000. The sale awaits approval of the > 
WFEC has been sold to a Philadel- Federal Communications Commis- r 
phia group headed by Allen Margolis sion before becoming final. 
and Alex Klein, Jr. for about $250,- 





FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 


Company Month End Bids 
12/58 6/59 12/59 6/60 9/60 10/60 11/60 12/60 1/61 2/61 
Alico Land Develop. Co. ~ nas ae we 5% 5% 5% 6% 6 % 8% 
American Fidelity am 6% 13% 10 8% 7% 9% 8% 7% 9 
American Heritage Life 13 9% 10 8% 8 7% 7™% 6% 6% 8% 
Arvida 11 19% 15% 99% 7% 8% 9% 8% 8% 10% 
Atlantic National Bank 49% 61% 53 47 49 50%, 51% 51% 454 66% + 
Automatic Merchandising % % le % % % x % 1% 1% 
Barnett National Bank 64% 64 73% 177 77 77 77 80% 64% 71% 
Chemex bath 2% 3% 2% 1% 1% 1% 1 % 2 2% 
Dixon Powdermaker 4% 6 6 4% 4 8% 3% 4 3% 1% 
First Research Corp. esis poe an 1% % le % ay % 1 54 
Florida Nat. Bank, Jax 64 i742 92% 89% 438 43 48% 42% 42% 42% 
First Nat. Bank, Miami an an 61 63 57 59 60 62 61% 61 
Florida Steel Corp. 14% 12 12% 11% 11% 12% 11% 12% 12% 12% 
Florida Telephone 26% 25% 28% 26% 26% #=26 25 25% 28% 28% 
Foremost Finance 2% 2% 1% % % Y% % M% Y% % 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% 22 20% 18% 16% 16% 17% 19 19% 22% 
Heinicke Instruments Co. bie ion “ie pon ad Bee ' 19% T 
Home Owner’s Life 7 8h 84 71% / 45% 4% 4% 4% 5% = 
Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. ne ales pom 2% 2% 3 2% 2% 4% 3% 
Houston Common 18% 18% 18% 11% 9% 9 9% 8% 9% 11% 
Houston Debs. 84% 87 84% 81% 81% 82% 83 81% 81% 84 
Insurance Co. of the South 15% 3% 8% 2% 2% 2% 25% 2% 2% 2% 
Jackson's Minit Markets asia 6% 6% 3% 5 4% 4% 5% 5% 5% 








Jim Walter Corporation 27% 88% 81% 84 34% 38% 445% 48 53% 56% 

Lewis Business Forms — roe pe 8% 71% TM 1% 9% 9% 9% 

Mackey Air Lines 3% 2% 2% 1% 1% 15% 1% 1% 1 1% 

Miami Window Corp. 3% 3% 1% 1% 4% 3% 1% 1 1% 1% 

Milgo Electronic Corp. ed ae ae 20% 17% 16 16% 19% 23% 28% 
Pearce-Uible Co. —_ leah 8% 2% 1% 1% 1% 15% 1% 3% 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 7% 6% 6% 3% 38% 8 8% 8% 4% 5% 5 
Radiation, Inc. 16% 21% 25% 22% 17% 18% 21% 25% 26% 27% ! 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. h 1 vs 1 Ys Ys vs 15 13 1% 

Soroban dun saa an 26% 21% 30 83% 387% 45% 54% 
Southeast Telephone cone aie a 21 20% 21% 21% 28% 24 25 

State Bank of Jax esse 29 29% 28% 28% 29 28% 28% 28% 28% 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 7% 10 10% 11% 11% 11 10% 11% 12% 12% 
Wometco coco ones 12% 12 11% 11% 13% 12% 13 13% 

Yocam Batteries om = Pat 6% 7 q 71% %7% 7% ‘2 

*Split Source: The Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern Corporation 
COMPANY : 12/60 1/61 2/61 COMPANY 12/60 1/61 2/61 

Adams Engineering %, % 1% Franklin Broadcast 3% 4% 4% { 
Airpax Electronics 7% 8% 9% Lauderdale Nat Bk 50 44 44 d 
Airtronics 3 5% 3% 5% Gen Guaranty Ins 3 4% 4% 

Am Banks Ins 14% 11% 14 Goddard 2% 3% 3% 

Am Bankers Life 12 15% 17% Invest Corp Fla. 1% 1% 2% 

Am Ind. Reinsurance 2 2 % 2% Johnson Electron 6 6% 6% 

Am Nat Bank 48 49 55 Jones & Frederick 5% 4 4'e 
American Title 7 7 7 Lenahan Window 3% 4% 4% 

Bank of Hollywood 37 '2 36 36 L. F. Poppel Co. 6% 6% 6% 

Bevis Shell Homes 3% 5% 6% Metropolitan Bank 18% 18% 17% 

Bevis Shell Deb. 7% 7% 1% Miami Window, Pfd 3 3 3% 

Broward Nat Bank 28% 29 29 Morrison’s Caf 28 28 28 

Mary Carter Paint 8 56 10% 11% Nuclear Re Chem 10 11 11 

City Gas 21% 24 22% One Hour Valet 7% 6 % 7 
Commonwealth Oil 1% 1% 1% Pearce-Simpson 4% 4% 5 
Continental Ent. 2% 2% 3% Permachen , a 2% 

Control Data 61% 77 72% Perrine Industries 1% 2% 2% 

Coral Ridge Nat Bk 20 26 26 Pompano Beach Bank 95 95 95 

Coral Rid Prop Com 1% 1% 2% Realsite 1% 15% 1% | 
Coral Rid Prop Pfd. 7 7 7% State Fire & Cas 1% 1% 1: 

Cor Rid Prop Units 814 8% 9 Stevens Mkts, Com 5% 5% 7 

Dania Bank 24 22 20% Stevens Mkts, Pfd 18 19 18% 

Electro Mech Syst 12% 14% 20% Superior Wind, Pfd_ .- 65x 6 3% 6% 
Everglades Bank 22 18 18 Systems 3% 5% 6% 

Fidelity Nat Bank 29 29 32 Tropical Gas 12% 6 23 

Fst Nat Boca Raton 27 27 29 Thurow Electronics 1% 1% 1% 

Florida Capital 5% 6% 75% U.S. Sugar 36 41_ 38% 

Fst Nat Hollywood 37 37 37 Univis Lens 11% 115% 12 

Fst Nat Pompano 47 48 48 Wilt Manors Nat Bk 30 30 30 

Fla Tile Indust 3% 3% 3% Winter Park Tele 40 40 40% 

Fla Water & Util 7 9 9 


The above month-end bid quotations were obtained from Florida members of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. They do not represent actual transactions but are intended 
as an indication of price at which these securities could have been sold at time of compilation. 
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Sales By Markets 















NORTHWEST 


(Pop. 592,435) 


NORTHEAST 


(Pop. 760,631) 


WEST COAST 


(Pop. 1,086,370) 


EAST COAST 


Pop. 1,544,861 


CENTRAL 


(Pop. 912,960) 





STATE TOTALS 


Pop. 4,897,257) 


January, 1961 
December, 1960 
Increase 


January, 1960 


Increase 
Year to Date, 1961 
Per Capita 
Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


January, 1961 
December, 1960 
Increase 


January, 1960 


Increase 
Year to Date, 1961 
Per Capita 
Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


January, 1961 
December, 1960 
Increase 


January, 1960 


Increase 
Year to Date, 1961 
Per Capita 
Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


January, 1961 
December, 1960 
Increase 


January, 1960 


Increase 
Year to Date, 1961 
Per Capita 
Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


January, 1961 

December, 1960 
Increase 

January, 1960 
Increase 

Year to Date, 1961 

Per Capita 

Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


January, 1961 
December, 1960 
Increase 


January, 1960 


Increase 
Year to Date, 1961 
Per Capita 
Year to Date, 1960 
Increase 


Gross Sales 
111,362,738 
116,780,593 

—4.64% 
114,146,913 

—2.44% 
111,362,738 
188 
114,146,913 

—2.44% 


Gross Sales 
146,797,568 
180,396,940 

— 18.63% 
160,724,351 
—8.67% 
146,797,568 
193 
160,724,351 
—8.67% 


Gross Sales 
210,061,060 
242,675,976 

— 13.44% 
232,396,942 

—9.61% 
210,061,060 
193 
232,396,942 

—9.61% 


Gross Sales 
383,167,252 
491,299,295 

— 22.01% 
413,857,735 

—7.42% 
383,167,252 
248 
413,857,735 

—7.42% 


Gross Sales 
160,065,679 
186,598,027 

— 14.22% 
179,592,047 
— 10.87% 
160,065,679 
175 
179,592,047 
— 10.87% 


Gross Sales 
1,146,473,510 
1,373,464,829 
— 16.53% 
1,255,549,619 
—8.69% 
1,146,473,510 
234 
1,255,549,619 
—8.69% 


Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 


Taxes Collected 


891,877 

1,195,798 
— 25.42% 

977,038 
—8.72% 

891,877 

2 

977,038 
—8.72% 


Taxes Collected 


1,671,584 
2,120,197 
—21.16% 
1,874,770 
— 10.84% 
1,671,584 
2 
1,874,770 
— 10.84% 


Taxes Collected 
2,937,254 
3,560,480 

— 17.50% 
3,250,584 

—9.64% 
2,937,254 
3 
3,250,584 

—9.64% 


Taxes Collected 
5,808,936 
6,692,013 

— 13.20% 
6,190,467 

—6.16% 
5,808,936 
4 
6,190,467 

—6.16% 


Taxes Collected 
2,064,559 
2,676,941 

— 22.88% 
2,253,197 

—8.37% 
2,064,559 
2 
2,253,197 

—8.37% 


Taxes Collected 
14,305,259 
17,433,377 

—17.94% 
15,514,633 

—7.80% 
14,305,259 
3 
15,514,633 

—7.80% 

















FUND INVESTMENTS, INC. 


OF FLORIDA 
ANNOUNCES 


Removal of its principal offices 


from Pensacola 
(formerly Washington Planning 
Corporation of Florida) 


To 
1246 EAST HILLSBOROUGH AVE. 


TAMPA 


With New Management 
effective January 1, 1961 


We Are: 
A Broker-Dealer Organization 
Specializing In 


MUTUAL FUNDS 
We Are: 


Desirous of increasing the number of 
our registered representatives 
throughout Florida. 

We Are: 
A rapidly expending company 
selling many of the better known, 
Quality Mutual Funds 


FUND INVESTMENTS, INC. 


OF FLORIDA 
1246 East Hillsborough—tTel 3-7777 
TAMPA 4, FLORIDA 











RENT A DEPENDABLE 
HERTZ,TRUCK ! 
Rent an extra truck from 
Hertz to keep deliveries on 
time! Modern Chevrolets 
or other sturdy trucks. All 
types—some with hy- 
draulic liftgates. Low rates 
include all gasoline, oil and 
proper insurance. Call 
Hertz anytime you need a 

dependable truck —fast! 


Most experience 


HERTZ 


Truck rental 





Orlando, 103 South Orange Blossom Trail 
Miami, 4301 N.W. 27th Ave. 
Tampa, 101 South 12th St. 
Tampa, 3716 East Broadway 
Jacksonville, 1370 West State St. 
Our Newest Florida Office 


St. Petersburg 
445—16th St. South 
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People ... and Changes 





M. M. FROST has been elected a vice 
president of the Florida Portland Cement 
Division of General Portland Cement. He 
recently retired as vice president and as- 
sistant to the chairman of the board of 
Eastern Air Lines. He will be headquar- 
tered in Tampa. 


New general manager of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell’s aeronautical division is 
JAMES F. HEALEY. Healey, who joined 
Honeywell in 1957, will be headquartered 
at the division’s offices between St. Peters- 
bu:, and Clearwater. 


ERIC J. ISBISTER has been named 
vice vresident-engineering of Radiation, 
Inc., of Orlando. He will 
assume responsibility for 
all design and develop- 
ment activities of the 
company. 

Formerly chief engi- 


neer of Sperry Gyro- 
scope’s Surface Arm- 
ament Division, Long 





Island, N.Y., Isbister is 
experienced in the field 
of search and tracking radar. His exper- 
ience includes radar systems engineering 
for the Navy, Army Signal Corps and the 
U.S. Air Force. 


Isbister 


The Trade and Industrial Council of 
Florida, representing most business and 
industrial organizations in the state, has 
named its 1961 officers. President and 
chairman is FRANK WESLEY, executive 
secretary of the Associated Plumbing and 
Mechanical Contractors of Florida, Inc. 
and the Roofing and Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors Association. T. B. MOORHEAD, sec- 
retary of the Retail Grocers Association of 
Florida, is vice president. MRS. LILY 
GOEHRING, executive secretary of the 
Broward Builders Exchange, was re-elected 
for a third term as secretary-treasurer. 


MARSHALL J. BELL, former FBI agent 
and administrative assistant to J. Edgar 
Hoover, has been appointed comptroller of 
the Wackenhut Corporation. The Coral 
Gables company is a national security and 
investigative organization. 


HACK SWAIN, formerly with Morgan- 
Swain, Inc., has resigned to form a new 
corporation, Hack Swain Productions, Inc. 
Swain will serve as president. TONY 
SWAIN is vice president and MARIE 
SWAIN, secretary-treasurer. The Sarasota 
based corporation is producing motion pic- 
tures, TV and radio spots, brochures and 
sales presentations. 


The Florida Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce has designated as the state’s five 
outstanding young men JAMES W. 
KYNES. JR., executive assistant to Gov. 
Farris Bryant; A. WORLEY BROWN, 
Florida Industrial Commission chairman; 
WILLIAM R. COLSON, Miami attorney; 
State Rep. WELBORN DANIEL of Cler- 
mont, and State Rep. REUBIN ASKEW of 
Pensacola. 
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ERWIN C. UIHLEIN has been named 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company. He has 
been president of Schlitz since 1933. ROB- 
ERT A. UIHLEIN, former vice president 
of the company, was appointed president. 
The Milwaukee based company operates a 
plant in Tampa. 


WILLIAM B. THOMPSON, JR. has 
been named president of the reorganized 
Florida East Coast Railway. He is a for- 
mer assistant vice president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

EDWARD BALL, trustee of the Florida 
duPont estate was elected chairman of the 
board. The duPont estate owns the St. 
Joe Paper Company, which gained control 
of the railroad under the reorganization 
plan. 

The newly elected 22-member board of 
directors includes the presidents of three 
other railroads: W. THOMAS RICE of the 
Atlantic Coast Line; JOHN W. SMITH of 
the Seaboard Air Line, and HARRY A. 
DEBUTTS of the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem. 

Named vice presidents were: HERBERT 
E. WOLFE, WINFRED L. THORNTON, 
T.C. MAURER, C.D. LAND, JR. and 
W. A. BAKER, all of St. Augustine. A. C. 
HESS, also of St. Augustine, is secretary- 
treasurer. 


The Florida Sanitary Supply Association 


~elected ROBERT B. LEVIN, of Miami, 


president. IRA C. JAKES, Jacksonville, is 
vice president. Secretary is ROBERT 
NELSON, Ocala; and ERNEST A. BRY- 
SON, Orlando, is treasurer. 


NORMAN K. WINSTON, chairman of 
the N.K. Winston-Sanson Florida Corpo- 
ration has been named chairman of the 
board of Cockshutt Farm Equipment Lim- 
ited. The Florida land development and 
construction corporation is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Cockshutt. 


American Title Insurance Company has 
named JOHN J. SCULLY-senior vice pres- 
ident and chairman of the 
executive committee. He 
was formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of the real 
estate and mortgage de- 
partment of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 

Scully will open a New 
York office for special 
representation of the Mi- 
ami based company for 


Scully 


six months each year. 


ERVIN FISHER has been named vice 
president of Bevis Shell Homes Inc., of 
Tampa. He will be in charge of B and P 
Inc., a subsidiary. JAMES SNOWDEN 
will become new assistant sales manager. 


R. E. McCarthy and Associates, Tampa 
advertising agency has been acquired by 
Liller, Neal, Battle and Lindsey. The 
Tampa agency will be operated as a divi- 





ed 


sion of the Atlanta agency. GREER L, 
WATTS, senior account executive of the 
Atlanta firm, has been named general man- 
ager of the Tampa office. R. E. McCAR- 
THY,. who founded the Tampa agency 28 
years ago, is retiring but will continue to 
serve the firm in a consulting capacity. 


PERRY E. WILLITS, of Miami, has 
been elected secretary of the National 
Association of Home Builders. He is a for- 
mer president of the Home Builders Asso- 
ciation of South Florida and of the state 
association. Since 1955, he has been a 
member of the national association’s exec- 
utive committee. 


Minute Maid Company has made two 
administrative appointments. CECIL DAN- 
IEL, formerly administrative assistant for 
the Hi-C Fruit Drinks Division, will serve 
as sales finance analyst. 

DON VINCENT, who was warehousing 
coordinator in the distribution department, 
takes over Daniel’s position. 


THOMAS M. REDMOND has been 
appointed to the Film Art Corporation of 
, Miami. He will handle 
the development of new 
business and industry for 
the firm, which is en- 
gaged in servicing of con- 
ventions, expositions, and 
trade shows, photo murals 
and draperies, and _ all 
types of displays. He was 
previously general mana- 
Redmond ger, director and officer of 
the Miami Seaquarium. 
NORMAN READER will join the firm 


as advertising and promotion consultant. 


WILSON C. McGEE has been appoint- 
ed editorial director of Orlando Daily 
Newspapers, Inc. McGee has served as 
assistant city attorney in Miami Beach and 
in various editorial capacities on the Or- 
lando Sentinel, the Miami Daily News and 
the Miami Herald. 


Florida Power and Light Company 
named R.C. FULLERTON to the new 
position of executive vice president. Ful- 
lerton, who has been with the company 
since 1930, has been vice president in 
charge of personnel and customer service 
for the past 11 years. 


Cigarette Service Company, a St. Peters- 
burg firm owned by TRUMAN SLOT- 
HOWER, has merged with Automatic 
Merchandising, Inc., of Tampa. President 
of the Tampa firm is ROBERT T. CO- 
ZART. 


SIDNEY DICKSON, Jr., of Pensacola. 
has been promoted to the new position of 
manager, data center accounting for the 
Chemstrand Corporation. He was_pre- 
viously intermediater and engineering cost 
supervisor at Chemstrand’s Pensacola nylon 
plant. 
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Taliaferro and Associates, Tampa public 
relations firm, has appointed JOHN L. 
LIPPE account executive. He was for- 
merly associated with Florida Grower 
Publications, Inc., of Tampa, as managing 
editor of Florida Trend. . 


Key organizational changes have been 
made in the Newport Industries Divi- 
sion of Heyden Newport 
Chemical Corporation. 
LEONARD F. PINTO 
has been named manager 
of sales development and 
will be responsible for 
over-all supervision of the 
new product sales mana- 





gers. 
C.A. BRIER is new . 
product sales manager of Pinto 


resin chemicals and F.J. STIFF, product 
sales manager of terpene chemicals. Sales 
manager of rubber chemicals is J. KOR- 
OSE. All will be located in the Pensacola 
offices of the company. 


General Development Corporation has 
promoted five of its executives. ROBERT 
MACKLIN, previously sales manager of 
the Miami branch office, is acting director 
of Land Sales, Florida Division. He is 
succeeded by LOWRY CLARK, formerly 
manager of the Fort Lauderdale branch 
office. 

WALTER W. WOOD, formerly admin- 
istrative officer of the Central House Con- 
trol section, is now administrative assistant 
to NEIL E. BAHR, general sales manager. 
HARRY E. JONES, previously in charge 
of mortgage processing, succeeds Wood, 
and PHILLIP CONTI of the House Con- 
trol section was named his administrative 
assistant. 


Stockton, Whatley, Davin and Company 
has named ROBERT T. FEAGIN vice 
president and director. He will have re- 
sponsibilities in the fields of advertising, 
promotion and public relations. Feagin 
was president and general manager of the 
Jacksonville Broadcasting Company and 
will continue as a consultant for the com- 
pany. 


H. H. WILLIS, SR., of Fort Pierce, has 
been named president of the Growers Loan 
and Guaranty Company, a_ production 
lending facility affiliated with the Florida 
Citrus Exchange. Willis, who is manager 
of the Fort Pierce Growers Association, has 
served on the board of the loan and guar- 
anty firm and is a director of Florida Cit- 
rus Exchange. He fills the vacancy created 
by the death of former president, JOHN 
L. OLSON. 


J. ROSS PARKER has been elected pres- 
ident of the Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company 
of Tampa which will open soon. He suc- 
ceeds his father, T.C. PARKER, founder 
of the firm, who becomes chairman of the 
board. E.R. GANO, JR. has been named 
secretary-treasurer. 


A. WORLEY BROWN, Daytona Beach 
insurance man, has been named chairman 
of the State Industrial Commission by 
Governor Farris Bryant. He succeeds 
JAMES VOCELLE, Vero Beach attorney, 
who headed the agency for eight years. 


Lead Him 
with Love, Teacher! 


Here he is, teacher. More than a little boy. The begin- 
ning of a man. For a few precious hours each day 
his imagination is yours to kindle. His mind is yours 
to stretch with infinite surprises. His character is yours 
to cut and grind and polish. Lead him with love, 
teacher. He is your challenge, and your opportunity. 


The challenge and opportunity that we share as 
good citizens is to support our schools in preparing 
this new generation for responsibilities of leadership 
during the crucial years ahead. 


Southern@® Bell 


.. rowing wilh the Fitune 
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Never Repeated 





Music-By-Muzak* programs 
are always new. Repetition of 
any selection (except Hit Pa- 
rade) occurs only once every 
seven to nine working days, 
and never at the same time 
of day. 


New music continually added. 


NO “air conditioning’’ SAME- 
NESS. 





*MUZAK—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
J Music 
Sewice Iuc. 
219 S. Packwood — Tampa 














Trade Calendar 





APRIL 

Cars Rental System Seminar, 3-4, Ocean Manors 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (25). Contact: Lyle D. 
Preston, Gen. Mgr., Drawer 7126, Sunrise Sta. 
Ft. Lauderdale. 

Chris Craft Corp., 3-6, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale (20-40). Contact: George M. 
Good, Chris Craft Corp., Pompano Beach. 

Wilbert Burial Vault Mfg. Assn., Dist., 4-5, 
Jacksonville (125). Contact: W.H. Mattox, Sr., 
5050 New Kings Rd., Jacksonville. 

Coin Laundry Operators Assn. of Fla., 4-5, 
Jacksonville (250). Contact: E.H. Carter, 1336 
Oak Haven Rd., Jacksonville. 

Tri-Oil Co., 4-6, Pier “66” Hotel, Ft. Lauder- 
dale (26). Contact: Dan Shaw, Convention Sales, 
Pier “66” Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 

SE Theatre Conf., 4-7, Biscayne Terrace, 
Miami (250). Contact: Dr. Harry Davis, Univ. 
of N. Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

National Life & Accident Insurance Co., 5-8, 
St. Petersburg (250). Contact: Powell Stamper, 
National Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Fla. Assn. of Realtors, Bd. of Governors, 6-8, 
Jacksonville, (600). Contact: John Rogers, 218 
W. Adams St., Jacksonville. 

Nat‘! L.P. Gas Council, 8-11, Pier 66” Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale (100). Contact: Dan Shaw, Con- 
vention Sales, Pier “66’’ Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Fla. Hotel Assn., 9-11, Grand Bahama Club, 
West End Grand Bahama Islands (400). Contact: 
David R. Arpin, Exec. Sec., Fla. Hotel Assn., 315 
Seminole Bidg., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Assn. Mutual Insurance Agents, 9-12, Galt 
Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (600). Contact: 
David S. Searles, Sales Mgr., Galt Ocean Mile 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Society of Automotive Engineers Aero Space 
Materials Div., 10-16, St. Petersburg (500). 
Contact: M. LeRoy Stoner, Mgr., Technical Div., 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Southeastern Claims Assn., 12-14, Galt Ocean 
Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (150). Contact: Phillip 
oa Crocker, c/o Fla. Power & Light, Ft. Lauder- 
dale. 

Conf. on Accident Prevention Engineering, |2- 
14, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville. Contact: Professor 
Donald B. Wilcox, Dept. of Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville. 

Elgin Assoc. Inc., 12-14, Lago Mar Hotel, Ft. 


Lauderdale (70). Contact: Ed Derring, V.P. Sales 





SEWAGE TREATMENT BY AEROBIC DIGESTION 





MAROU ABROBK OFGESTION 
SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 











Freedom from odors 
Low maintenance 


Less space requirement 


Standard design 


No size limit 





Aerobic digestion sewage treatment plants protect public health 
with high standards of treatment and have proven over the years 
that they accomplish efficient, odorless digestion with a minimum . 
of maintenance. Manufactured in Florida by a Florida owned cor- 
poration in capacities from 2,000 to 63,000 gallons. Marolf invites 


your inquiries. 
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St ae MAROLEF HYGIENIC 
. EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Sewage Treatment by Aerobic Digestion 


1627 Gulf-To-Bay Blvd. 
Clearwater, Florida © Telephone 442-2117 





& Prom., Lago Mar Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Fila. Community Development Seminar, 14-15, 
Cherry Plaza, Orlando (150). Contact: Don 
Asher, 206 E. Colonial Dr., Orlando. 

Household Finance Corp. Executives, 14-2), 
Sea Ranch Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (250). Contact: 
Mrs. Helen G. Williams, Governors’ Club Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale. 

Dixie Dist. Stero Typers & Electric Platers, 
16-18, Tampa (75). Contact: John C. Under. 
wood, 514 Belt Court, Tampa. 

Sani-Cruiser Co., Sales Meeting, 16-18, Clear- 
water (200). Contact: J.C. Fletcher, V.P. of 
Marketing, Carsonville, Mich. 

Industrial Marketing Assn., 16-21, St. Peters. 
burg (100). Contact: John R. Runyon, Sec, 
Shepherd Benning Bidg., St. Joseph, Mich. 

Nat’l Assn. of Life Underwriters, 16-21, Gait 
Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (600). Contact: 
Lew Thomas, 212 N. Andrews Ave., Ft. Lauder- 
dale. 

Fla. Engineering Society, 19-22, Orlando (400) 
Contact: A.E. O’Neall, 2531 Edgewater Dr. 
Orlando. 

Hot Point Appliance Sales Co., 19-24, Ocean 
Manors Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (84). Contact: 
David S. Searles, Sales Mgr., Galt Ocean Mile 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Advertising Federation of America-4th Dist., 
20-23, Dupont Plaza, Miami (200). Contact: 
Paul Greenaway, Fla. Power & Light, Miami. 

Nat. Life Insurance Co., 23-30, Jacksonville 
(100). Contact: John €E. Hazard, 724 Lynch 
Bidg., Jacksonville. 

Interconnected System Group, 27-28, Tampa 
(150). Contact: James Hicks, Tampa Electric, 
P. O. Box 111, Tampa. 

Gen Agents & Managers Assn. Reg. Conf,, 
nds, Jacksonville (350). Contact: Crowell Sexton, 
337 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville. 

Fla. Traffic Assn., nds, Tampa (250). Contact 
G.H. West, 35 W. 19th St., Jacksonville. 
MAY 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., 1-6, Pier ‘'66" 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (125). Contact: Dan Shaw, 
Pier “66” Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Fla Furniture Dealers Assn., 4-7, Jacksonville 
(300). Contact: Homer Brunkhorst, 525 
Forsyth St., Jacksonville. 

Fila. Junior Chamber of Commerce, |1-14, 
Jacksonville (1000). Contact: Henry Cook, 604 
Hogan St., Jacksonville. 

Associated Plumbing & Mechanical Contractors 
of Fla., 11-13, St. Petersburg (350). Contact 
Frank Wesley, Jr. P. O. Box 562, Lakeland. 

Institute of Real Estate Management, 15-20, 
Dupont Plaza, Miami (80). Contact: Enrique 
Valledor, Pres., 219 N.E. 5th St. Miami. 

Fla. Professional Photographers Assn., |7-20, 
Jacksonville (300). Contact: Bill Dishinger, 2546 
Riverside, Jacksonville. 

S.E. Fisheries Assn., 20-22, Jacksonville (300 
Contact: Charlie Bevis, Tallahassee. 

Southeastern Dairy Marketing Clinic, 22-24 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (250). 
Contact: George R. Ware, Independent Dairy 
Farmers Assoc., Ft. Lauderdale. 

Production Credit Assn. of Fla., 24-26, Jack- 
sonville (150). Contact: John L. Marshall, Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 


Go i 
Escorted and 
Personally- 
Planned Tours 








7 
Drive Yourself 
Plans 


EUROPE 


AA) 


also offers independent and 
supervised tours to: 


‘Round the World South America 
Alaska Western U.S. and 
Caribbean Canadian Rockies 
Mexico Hawaii 


See your club for full details 


PENINSULA MOTOR CLUB 
203 Marion St. 


Phone 2-1841 Tampa, Fila. 
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New Industries & Expansions 





ALACHUA 
COPELAND SAUSAGE CO. (exp.)— 
President: S.J. Mitchell. Product: meat 
processing. Est. Production Date: Aug. 
1960. Est. No. Employed: 25. Cost: 
$48,000. 

APALACHICOLA 
METCALF CRAB PLANT—Owner: 
Herman Metcalf. Product: crab meat. 
Est. Production Date: Oct. 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 3,200 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
50. 

BOCA RATON 
DURA TECH CORP. (exp.)—Presi- 
dent: Jim Becker. Product: ceiling 
board & insulation board of polystyrene 
foam. Est. Production Date: 1960. 

BRADENTON 
COMPETETIVE AWARDS INC.—Ad- 
dress: 1326 14th St. W. President: 
Jack Watkins. Product: trophies and 
plaques. Bldg. Size: 1,500. Est. No. 
Employed: 3-5. 
DESOTA SUPPLY CO. — Address: 
Manatee Station. President: Howard 
Soldman. Product: trusses and prefab- 
ricated doors. 
GULF YACHT BUILDERS, INC.— 
Address: 715-7th Ave. President: Al 
Stevens. Product: fibre glass sail boat. 
Est. Production Date: March 1961. 
Bldg. Size: ,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 3-5. 
LAPCO. INC.—Address: 2704 63rd 
Ave., E. President: Anthony M. Caruso. 
Product: tool and diework, mech. 
engrs. precision machining. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: March 15, 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 3,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
20. Est. Payroll: $100,000 annual. 
OBRIG CHEMICAL CO.—Address: 
Bradenton-Sarasota Airport. President: 
Philip M. Salvatori. Product: cleaning 
solution. Est. No. Employed: 8. 
RUSSELL PLASTICS—Address: 713- 
7th Ave. President: Russell Mitchell. 
Product: fibre glass boats. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: March 1961. Bldg Size: 
5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 2-5. 
TRANS-FLORIDA AVIATION (exp.) 
—Owner: David Lindsey. Product: 
conversion of planes to civilian use. 
Est. Production Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 
5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 25. 
TREND MFG. INC.—Address: 324 5th 
Ave. Drive W. President: Wm. Min- 
teer. Product: marine ice boxes and 
sky domes. Bldg. Size: 3,000. Est. No. 
Employed: 6. 

BRYANT 
UNITED STATES SUGAR CORP.— 
President: Harry T. Vaughn. Product: 
sugar mill. Est. Production Date: fall 
1962. Est. No. Employed: 300. Cost: 
$12 million. 
UNITED STATES SUGAR CORP. & 
SAVANNAH SUGAR REFINERY— 
Product: sugar refinery. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: fall 1962. Cost: multimillion. 

COCOA BEACH 
FISCHER’S SEAFOODS — Owner: 
Louis Fischer. Product: scallop pack- 
ing. Est. Production Date: 1960. 

CROSS CITY 
STEINHATCHEE GULFSTREAM 
CRAB CO. — President: D. J. Stewart. 
Product: crab meat canning. Est. No. 
Employed: 40. Cost: $40,000. 

DADE CITY 
DOOR PANEL CORP.—Gen. Megr.: 
A. William Campbell Product: door 
panels, wood products 


EUSTIS 
FLORIDA FIBERGLASS CORP.— 
President: J.A. Woodson. Product: 
fiberglass items. Est. Production Date: 
Feb. 1961. Bldg. Size: 12,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 50. Est. Payroll: 
$20,000 annual. 

FT. LAUDERDALE 
AUTOMATED TOOL & DIE CO.— 
Address: 300 N.E. 12 Terrace. Product: 
tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, machinery: 
Est. Production Date: Nov. 1960. Est. 
No. Employed: 8. 
DOBY PRODUCTS, INC.—Address: 
825 N.W. 8 Ave. Mgr.: Wm. C. Mil- 
lett. Product: fiberglass products. Est. 
Production Date: Dec. 1960. Est. No. 
Employed: 3. 
FROZEN GOODIES, INC.—President: 
Paul Deutsch. Product: frozen goodies, 
popsicles, etc. Est Production Date: 
May 1960. Est. No. Employed: 35. 
SEABOARD PAPER STOCK CO.— 
President: John Russo. Product: pro- 
cessing and baling waste paper. Est. 
Production Date: Jan. 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 19,000 sq. ft. Cost: $250,000. 
WOOD CRAFT INDUSTRIES, INC. 
(exp. )—President: Edward R. Waszak. 
Product: custom kitchens, hi fi and 
stereo cabinets, architectural millwork 
and furniture. Est Production Date: 
March 1961. Bldg. Size: 22,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 32-45. 

FORT PIERCE 
CALICO SCALLOP CORP.—Tempo- 
rary Address: Box 3611, Jacksonville. 
President: Charles J. Renfroe. Product: 
processing scallops. Est. Production 
— Spring, 1961. Bldg. Size: 1,680 
sq. ft. 

GAINESVILLE 
GAINESVILLE DAILY SUN & PEP- 
PER PRINTING CO. (exp.)—Presi- 
dent: W.M. Pepper. Product: news- 
paper and printing. Est. Production 
Date: 1960. Cost: $250,000. 

GLADES COUNTY 
PURE SUGAR PRODUCTS, INC.— 
President: Dr. Bonite Carhallo. Prod- 
uct: syrup. Cost: $100,000. 

GOODLAND 
VITRO WEAPONS SYSTEMS—Site 
Mgr.: Jim McMillan. Product: missile 
tracking and surveillance in Gulf Missile 
Range. Est. Production Date: June 
1960. Est. No. Employed: 58. Cost: 
$2.5 million. 

HAINES CITY 
CALCO MANUFACTURING CO.— 
President: Charles Gustafson. Product: 
electric activators. Est. Production 
Date: June 1961. Bldg. Size: 10,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 50. Cost: 
$81,277. 

HIALEAH 
ALICIA STUDIO—Address: 436 S.E. 
10th Court. President: John D. Mach- 
leid. Product: quilting bedspreads. 
Est. Production Date: January 1960. 
Bldg. Size: 2,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 4. 
DOUGLAS DISPLAYS, INC. — Ad- 
dress: 449 W. 27th St. President: Rob- 
ert E. Andrews. Product: displays, 
exhibits, models, custom murals. Est. 
Production Date: Dec. 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 2,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 


KF 

EUREKA BRONZE FOUNDRY, INC. 
—Address: 4735 E. 10th Ave. Presi- 
dent: G.S. Tabit. Product: aluminum 


and bronze plaques, special cast jobs. 
Est. Production Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 
4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 6. 
GOLD COAST CABINETS & FIX- 
TURES—Address: 4580 E. 10th Court. 
Product: store fixtures, etc. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: Dec. 1960. Bldg. Size: 
2,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 4. 
GOLD COAST LABS, INC.—Address: 
570 W. 18th St. President: Rudolph 
deWett Finsted. Product: veterinary 
pharmaceuticals. Est. Production Date: 
1960. Bldg. Size: 500 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 4. 

HOWARTH MACHINE TOOL SALES 
(exp. )—President: John D. Howarth. 
Product: roll forming machines, pyra- 
mid rolls, roller levelers, motor driven 
stock stands, automation machines. Est. 
Production Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 
5,000 sq. ft. 

IMPERIAL FIBERGLASS PRODUCTS 
CORP.—Address: 242 W. 23rd St. 
President: Leo Green. Product: fiber- 
blass boats. Est. Production Date: 1960. 
Bldg. Size: 6,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 6. 

LAMICAST PLASTICS CORP.—Ad- 
dress: 1055 E. 26th St. President: 
Edmund Hall. Product: plastic win- 
dow sills, vanity tables, room dividers, 
etc. Est. Production Date: Dec. 1960. 
Bldg. Size: 6,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 7. 

MODERN STONE CRAFT, INC.— 
Address: 191 W. 24th St. President: 
E. V. Chaffin:. Product: precast stone. 
Est. Production Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 
2,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 5. 
PHARMACEUTICAL ENTERPRISES, 
INC.—Address: 562 W. 18th St. Presi- 
dent: Ruben A. Ros. Product: private 
label formulas. Est. Production Date: 
Nov. 1960. Bldg. Size: 1,125 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 5. 

QUALITY PRODUCTS, INC. — Ad- 
dress: 2051 W. 9th Ave. Vice President: 
Al Caplan. Product: plastic items. 
Est. Production Date: Jan. 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 13,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 


12. 

SANDERS PLASTIC HANGER MFG. 
CORP.—Address: 4618 E. 10th Ct. 
President: Harry Sanders. Product: 
plastic hangers. Est. Production Date: 
Nov. 1960. Bldg. Size: 8,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 20. 

SUN CONTROL PRODUCTS—Ad- 
dress: 117 W. 21 St. Mgr.: Fred Eilers. 
Product: decorative and functional sun 
screens, grilles, louvers. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 11,000 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 10. 
SUPERIOR WATER PURIFIER CO.— 
President: Al Brenner. Product: ultra 
violet water purifiers for pool and home. 
Est. Production Date: Dec. 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 96,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
25. 

TOP-LINE INDUSTRIES, INC.—<Ad- 
dress: 4379 E. 10th Lane. President: 
Gerald Menker. Product: draperies, 
bedspreads, cushions for the decorator 
trade. Est. Production Date: Dec. 
1960. Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 6. 
WEST CABINETS, INC.—<Address: 
4894 E. 11 Ave. President: Robert H. 
West. Product: cabinets and millwork. 
Est. Production Date: 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
6. 
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WIN-SAN PRODUCTS, INC.—Ad- 
dress: 4725 E. 10th Ave. President: 
James Winkelman. Product: vinyl plas- 
tison dipping, coating and molding, 
other plastic products. Est. Production 
Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 3,800 sq ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 11. 

HOLLYWOOD 
A-1 PLEATING AND STITCHING 
CO., INC.—Address: 2358-60 Hayes 
St. President: Lester Lepler. Product: 
steam pleating. Production Date: Feb. 
20th, 1961. Bldg. Size: 6,000 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 6-12. 
CHESTNUT HILL SPORTSWEAR— 
President: Allen D. Siretto. Product: 
women’s sportswear. Est. Production 
Date: July 1960. Est. No. Employed: 
60. 


E. & M. INC.—Address: 5715 S.W. 10 
Court. Product: plating and electro- 
plating. Est. Production Date: October 
1960. Est. No. Employed: 4. 

INDIANTOWN 
FLA. SOIL BUILDERS—Temporary 
Address: P. O. Box 1445, Stuart, Fla. 
President: W.C. Armor. Product: fer- 
tilizer. : 

JACKSONVILLE 
HOUSTON CORPORATION — Prod- 
uct: hydro-carbon extraction. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: Spring 1962. Cost: $7 
million. 
KNIGHT BROS. PAPER CO. METAL 
EDGE DIV. (exp.)—Product: folding 
boxes, specialty items. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 25-50. 
WARREN REFINING CO.—Est. Pro- 
duction Date: Feb. 1961. 

LAKE BUTLER 
HOUSTON-TEXAS-SUN OIL—Cost: 
$7 million. Est. Payroll: $200,000 an. 

LAKELAND 
SMITH-DOUGLASS CO. (exp.) — 
Fla. Mgr.: R.M. Wilbur. Product: 
phosphate rock. Est. Production Date: 
Dec. 1960. 

LAKE PLACID 
TROPICAL FARMS VEGETABLE 
PACKING PLANT—Product: packag- 
ing of vegetables. Est. Production 
Date: Feb. 1961. Est. No. Employed: 
380. Cost: $1 million. Est. Payroll: 
$30,000 per wk. 

LAKE WALES 
CURT G. JOA, INC. (exp.)—Presi- 
dent: Curt G. Joa. Product: custom 
machinery. Est Production Date: Jan. 
1961. 

LEHIGH ACRES 
FIESTA FOLLIAGE CO.—Address: 
Industrial Park. Owner: Mrs. Earleen 
Beck. Product: mfg. florist supplies. 
Est. Production Date: Apr. 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 3,200 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
6. 

MIAMI 
ABA CREST PRESS—Owner: Rollyn 
E. Zaiser. Product: social and business 
stationery. Est. Production Date: Dec. 
1960. Bldg. Size: 220 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 1. 
AERO PRODUCTS ENGINEERING 
—Address: 4471 N.W. 36th St. Presi- 
dent: James C. Addison. Product: air- 
craft parts. Est. Production Date: July 
1960. Bldg. Size: 200 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 1. 
AERO SPACE ELECTRONICS, INC. 
—Address: 6405 N.W. 36th St. Presi- 
dent: Helene Hughes. Product: elec- 
tronic test equipment. Est. Production 
Date: August 1960. Bldg. Size: 13,500 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 2. 
ALERT ALARMS, INC.—Address: 650 
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N.W. 5th St. President: M. Stein. 
Product: burgular and fire alarm sys- 
tems, truck and auto alarms. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: April 1960. Bldg. Size: 
800 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 3. 
ALPHA MANUFACTURING CO.— 
Address: 296 N.E. 71 St. Partner: 
Harry Daniels. Product: designers and 
producers of electro-mechanical proto- 
types. Est. Production Date: Nov. 1960. 
Bldg. Size: 1,800 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 2. 

ANNABELLE OF MIAMI, INC.—Ad- 
dress: 127 N.W. 2nd St. President: 
Federico Stern. Product: blouses, 
women’s sportswear. Est. Production 
Date: Nov. 1960. Bldg. Size: 2,250 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 5. 

BARON DISPLAYS — Address: 825 
N.E. 2nd Ave. President: Paul Baron. 
Product: displays and exhibits, color 
transparencies, murals, etc. Est. Pro- 
duction Date: Jan. 3. 1961. Bldg. Size: 
10,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 5. 
BETTER-BUILT FURNITURE—Ad- 
dress: 3719 N.W. 50th St. President: 
Paul Rosen. Product: bedroom furni- 
ture, etc. Est. Production Date: Nov. 
1960. Bldg. Size: 3,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 8. 

BRUBEL, INC.—Address: 510 N.W. 
26th St. President: Jack Lobel. Prod- 
uct: ladies wear. Est. Production Date: 
Dec. 1960. Est. No. Employed: 20. 
DESIGNERS SHOWCASE. INC.—Ad- 
dress: 3742 N.W. 80th St. President: 
Stanley Friedman. Product: bank, office 
and store fixtures. Est. Production Date: 
1960. Bldg. Size: 8,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 4. 

DR. PEPPER BOTTLING CO. OF 
MIAMI—Address: 1401 N.W. 21 St. 
Gen. Mgr.: John Courson. Product: 
bottled soft drinks. Est. Production 
Date: Dec. 1960. Bldg. Size: 4,000 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 20. 

ESTHER TRENS—Address: 26 N.W. 
8th Ave. Owner: Esther Trens. Prod- 
uct: dresses. Est. Production Date: 
Jan. 1961. Est. No. Employed: 4. 
MARGO FASHIONS—Address: 1020 
N.W. 6th Ave. Owner: Margaret Mc- 
Kinney. Product: sewing contractor. 
Est. Production Date: Jan. 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
a. * 

MAWY, INC.—Address: 2439 N.W. 77 
Terrace. President: Willy Goldschmidt. 
Product: grinding wheels to polish mar- 
ble. Est. Production Date: Dec. 1960. 
Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 2. 

MICA CABINET CENTER—Address: 
7727 N.W. 7 Ave. Owner: Michael 
Sickle, Sr. Product: bars and cabinets. 
Est. Production Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 
1,300 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 1. 
MURRAY COMPOSING SERVICE— 
Address: 5901 N.W. 2nd Ave. Owner: 
Edward F. Murry. Product: plate com- 
posing for the printing trade. Est. 
Production Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 
1,800 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 5. 
NAIL-TONE, INC.—dAddress: 1515 
N.E. 2nd Ave. President: Robert Gross- 
man. Product: powder nail polish and 
conditioner. Est. Production Date: 
Sept. 1960. Bldg. Size: 2,500 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 6. 

NATIONAL BATH ENCLOSURES, 
INC.—President: M.B. Morris. Prod- 
uct: tub and shower enclosures. Est. 
No. Employed: 25. 

PLAYMATES OF MIAMI, INC.— 
President: Dalton Israel. Product: 
children’s sportswear. Est. No. Em- 





ployed: 32. 

D. SCHIRMER METAL CRAFTSMAN 
—Address: 333 N.E. 79 St. Owner: 
Dorr W. Schirmer. Product: ornamen- 
tal iron products. Est. Production Date: 
1960. Bldg. Size: 1,500 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 2. 

SCIENTIFIC WOOD & CABINET CO. 
—Address: 2469 N.W. 76 St. Partners: 
Clemente DiMuro, Donato DiMuro. 
Product: cabinets, woodworking. Est. 
Production Date: Oct. 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 2,800 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 


3. 

SHOW GIRL OF MIAMI, INC.—Ad- 
dress: 501 N.W. 26th St. President: 
Alfred Thorner. Product: women’s 
dresses. Est. Production Date: Nov. 
1960. Bldg. Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 6. 

STARR OFFICE FURNITURE, INC. 
—Address: 1247 N.W. Miami Court. 
President: Murray Starr. Product: office 
furniture. Est. Production Date: Oct. 
1960. Bldg. Size: 14,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 5. 

SUAVE SHOE CORP.—Address: 225 
N.W. 23rd St. President: Eugene 
Ramos. Product: ladies shoes. Est Pro- 
duction Date: Dec. 1960. Bldg. Size: 
4.500 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 35. 
THUNDERBIRD FILMS—Exec. V.P.: 
Howard Warren. Product: motion pic- 
tures. Est. Production Date: 1961. 
Cost: $1.5 million. 


MELBOURNE 


INSTRUMENT CORP. OF AMERICA 
(exp.)—President: Marvin S. Fried- 
land. Product: research, development 
and manufacturing of electronics equip- 
ment, optical equipment. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: 1960. Est. No. Employed: 
60 


MULBERRY 


VIRGINIA CAROLINA CHEMICAL 
— Product: diammonium phosphate 
plant. Est. Production Date: Feb. 1961. 


NORTH MIAMI 


JOHN H. HARLAND CO.—Address: 
12405 N.E. 13 Court. President: John 
H. Harland. Product: printing checks. 
Est. Production Date: Dec. 1960. Bldg. 
Size: 6,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
5. 

PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARD- 
WARE CORP.—President: Lewis E. 
Perkins. Product: marine hardware. 
Est. Production Date: Jan. 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 84,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
150. 


NORTH MIAMI BEACH 


JEWEL STUART, INC. — Address: 
2054 N.E. 153 St. President: Mrs. 
Jewel Stuart. Product: hair shampoos. 
hair spray. Est. Production Date: 1960. 
Bldg. Size: 3,380 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 12. 

PREFAB TRUSS CORP., INC.—Presi- 
dent: Victor Renuart. Product: wooden 
roof trusses. Est. Production. Date: July 
1960. 


ONECO 


GRAYSON CORPORATION—Adadress: 
Marden Commerce Center. President: 
W.E. Green. Product: water treat- 
ment equip. Est. No. Employed: 3-5. 
R. O. JEFFRESS—Address: U.S. 301. 
President: R. O. Jeffress. Product: cus- 
tom trailers. Bldg. Size: 3,500 sq. ft. 
Est. No. Employed: 3. 


OPA LOCKA 


AMPREN, INC.—Address: 14532 N.W. 
26th Ave. Partner: Lawrence Logan. 
Product: precision industrial engraving, 
commercial engraving. Est. Production 
Date: June 1960. Bldg. Size: 1,000 sq 
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ft. Est. No. Employed: 4. 

MARTICK PRECISION MACHINE— 
Address: 13950 N.W. 19th Ave. Owner: 
Martin Rich. Product: metal turning, 
tool making. Est. Production Date: 
1960. Bldg. Size: 1,000 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 1. 

VAN BOAT TRAILERS—Address: 290 
Ali-Baba Ave. Partners: M.J. Van 
Houten, Tom V. Bogard. Product: fab- 
rication of boat trailers. Est. Production 
Date: Nov. 1961. Bldg. Size: 1,000 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 3. 


ORLANDO 


ASTRO INDUSTRIES—Address: 3022 
Corrine Dr. Megr.: B.S. Baggett. Prod- 
uct: fasteners and small missile parts. 
Est. Production Date: 1961. Bldg. Size: 
1,800 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 8. 
ASTRONICS OF FLA., INC.—Ad- 
dress: 1110 S. Woods St. Exec. V.P.: 
Alfred R. Gray. Product: engineering 
of space electronics and astronics. Est. 
Production Date: 1961. Bldg. Size: 
6,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 50. 
BROWN PAINT CO.—Address: Lake 
Holden Industrial Park. Mgr.: Ralph 
Cathey. Product: automotive (special- 
ity) paints. Est. Production Date: 1961. 
Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 3. 

COMPREHENSIVE DESIGNERS, 
INC.—Address: 1809 E. Colonial Dr. 
Mer.: Paul Domsch. Product: engi- 
neering services for industry and gov- 
ernment. Bldg. Size. 2,100 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 26. 

DICO, INC.—Address: Kent St. Presi- 
dent: Donald Childs. Product: elec- 
tronic research and development. Bldg. 
Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
20. 

FLA. ALUMINUM CO.—Address: 634 
Oakridge Rd. President: Randy Show- 
her. Product: aluminum furniture. Est. 
Production Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 
15,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 20. 
HOS-A-MATIC—Address: 15 N. Texas 
Ave. Owner: Guy Farmer. Product: 
plastic fabricators. Bldg. Size: 2,500 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 10. 
HOUDAILLE-SPAN, INC.—Address: 
Land Street Rd. Megr.: Russ Simmons. 
Product: pre-stress concrete products. 
Bldg. Size: 6,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 150. 

ORLANDO CABINET SHOP — Ad- 
dress: 2200 W. Church. Owner: Hor- 
ace Well. Product: mfg. cabinets, store 
fixtures and counter tops. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 3,280 sq. 
ft. Est. No. Employed: 3. 

PRE-CAST CONCRETE SYSTEMS— 
Address: 1707 N. Orange Blossom Trail. 
President: C. E. Merrill, Jr. Product: 
pre-cast concrete floor and roof systems. 
Est. Production Date: 1960. Bldg. Size: 
3,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 6. 
UNITED FENCE AND AWNING CO. 
—Address: 505 S. Fairvilla Rd. Owner: 
Carl O. Clements. Product: mfg. alum- 
inum awnings. Est. Production Date: 
1960. Bldg. Size: 1,800 sq. ft. Est. 
No. Employed: 8. 

WOODBURY CHEMICAL CO. OF 
FLA.—Address: Land Street Rd. Prod- 
uct: insecticides. Bldg. Size: 12,000 
sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 20. 


PALM B 


AY 
RADIATION, INC. (exp.)—Product: 
avionics, telemetry and astionics. Bldg. 
Size: 50,000 sq. ft. Cost: $50,000. 
SOROBAN ENGINEERING, INC. 
(exp.)—Est. Production Date: Jan. 
1961. Bldg. Size: 33,000 sq. ft. 


PALMETTO 


FIBREGLASS TANK CO.—Address: 


638-10th St. President: Roy W. Thill- 
berg. Product: fibreglass oil tanks. Est. 
Production Date: April 1, 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 2,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
1-5. 

LOVERING & CRANFIELD, INC. 
(exp.)—President: George Lovering. 
Product: canned chicken products. Est. 
Production Date: Sept. 1961. Bldg. 
Size: 40,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 
145. 

SCOTT PLASTICS COMPANY—Ad- 
dress: 805-10th Ave. President: Fred 
Scott. Product: plastic letters and 
numerals. Est. Production Date: July 
1960. Bldg. Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 5. 


QUINCY 


WOLVERINE CAMPER MFG. CO.— 
Address: 307 E. Jefferson St. President: 
Arthur Renas. Product: camping equip- 
ment. Est. Production Date: March 10, 
1961. Bldg. Size: 6,000 sq ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 30. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


WISE POTATO CHIP CO.—President: 
Earl Wise, Jr. Product: potato chips. 
Est. Production Date: March 1961. 
Bldg. Size: 25 acres. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 60. Cost: $300,000. 


ST. PETERSBURG 


MILTON ROY CO. (exp. )—President: 
Robert T. Sheen. Product: chemical 
instruments. Est. Production Date: 
1961. Bldg. Size: 8,000 sq. ft. Est. No. 
Employed: 70-80. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. (exp.)— 
Product: electrical equipment. Bldg. 
Size: 195,000 sq. ft. 

THE HART CO., INC. (exp. )—Presi- 
dent: William A. Hart. Product: sub- 
contracting missile work. Est. Produc- 
tion Date: March 1960. Bldg. Size.: 
6,120 sq. ft. Est. No. Employed: 25. 


STUART 


ALUMERA CORPORATION — Ad- 
dress: 525 So. Dixie Hwy. President: 
Harry Munro. Product: aluminum awn- 
ings. 


TAMPA 


GATOR OF FLA., INC.—President: 
Sam Agliano. Product: men’s wearing 
apparel. Est. Production Date: July 
1960. Est. No. Employed: 35. 

GULF SHIP DISMANTLING CO.— 
President: Sidney Pepper. Product: 
shipbreaking. Est. Production Date: 
Feb. 1961. Est. No. Employed: 40. 
THATCHER GLASS MFG. CO., INC. 


(exp.)—Plant Mgr.: Lawrence Sele- 


wash. Product: glass containers. Est. 
Production Date: May 1960. Est. No. 
Employed: 25. Cost: $550,000. 

U.S. PHOSPHORIC PRODUCTS DIV. 
OF TENNESSEE CORP. (exp.)— 
Plt. Mgr.: L.C. Oakley, Jr. Product: 
ammonia and phosphate plant. Est. No. 
Employed: 229. Cost: $20 million. Est. 
Payroll: $1 million. 


WINTER HAVEN 


NATIONAL FIBERGLASS PROD- 
UCTS:—President: Leo J. Fiske. Prod- 
uct: fiberglass boats, gas tanks. Est. 
No. Employed: 200. Cost: $1 million. 
Est. Payroll: $500,000 annual. 


WEST PALM BEACH 


MAL TOOL AND ENGINEERING 
CO.—Address: Palm Beach Int'l Air- 
port. Gen. Mgr.: George Longtin. 
Product: missile and aircraft parts. 
Bldg. Size: 4,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 30. 

THE PALM BEACHER CO. (exp.)— 
Address: 2508 Fla. Ave. President: J. H. 
Joseph. Product: women’s dresses. 
Bldg. Size: 5,000 sq. ft. Est. No. Em- 
ployed: 30. 





EARN $7,500 per year on a part time 
basis—full time men and women 
earn much more selling better known, 
quality MUTUAL FUNDS .. . the 
exciting, new multi-billion dollar 
industry. You are invited to a 
Demonstration-Explanatory meeting. 
Phone for appointment. 


See Fu adv. page 31 this issue. 








New Steel Drums of all types—tight 
head or full open head—black steel 
or galvanized—lined or unlined— 
with fast, dependable service to 
YOUR plant. 


FLORIDA DRUM 
COMPANY, INC. 


Pensacola, Florida 
P. O. Box 1951 Phone: HEmlock 8-7521 








HEART OF FLORIDA 


Choice commercial and_ industrial 
location just two miles south of 
Belleview 12 miles south of Ocala 
fronting on 4-lane Highway 441-27. 


BELLEVIEW ACRES, INC. 
Box 467 CHerry 5-2601 
Belleview, Fla. 








DAVIS, ERB , 
x A Mi0tlitlt 


TAMPA 
Insurance Brokers 
* Estate Analysis 
* Pension Plans 
* Business Planning 














An office for you... 
In TAMPA 


We have complete office facilities and 
secretarial help for your company’s use 
in Tampa. We can provide office space, 
conference room, typing, phone service, 
appointment and reservation service, 
dictating equipment, duplicating, notary 
public, etc. Phone 8-0294 or write us. 


A-Z BUSINESS SERVICE 
442 West Lafayette Tampa 
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THE GREATEST CHALLENGE which will face 
the 1961 session of the Legislature will be holding the 
line against adding new taxes, while at the same time 
maintaining essential services and meeting the rising 
costs of education in Florida. Governor Bryant is 
pledged not to impose any new taxes, and most legis- 
lators are convinced the present period of emergence 
from recession is the wrong time to add taxes. But 
some legislators express doubt that new taxes can be 
avoided. 


REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT T. MANN of Hills- 
borough County says, “I read in the papers that they 
are not going to add any new taxes, but I don’t believe 
it. I’m just waiting to see how they're going to get 
around it.” In what may be a move to pave the way for 
a change in his stand, Governor Bryant reminded 
capitol reporters recently that the state has not escaped 
new taxes in any legislative year since the last war. 


COMPTROLLER RAY GREEN and Budget Di- 
rector Harry Smith estimate present taxes will bring 
in $765 million in the coming biennium, an increase of 
$75 million over the present two year period. Most 
of this $75 million will go to education. 


PROFESSORS’ SALARIES at the state universities 
will be increased by 19 per cent next year and four 
per cent the following year to bring Florida’s average 
up to the national level. This means an increase of 
$9.5 million in the money budgeted for their salaries. 
The public schools will get at least another $34 million, 
bringing the minimum foundation program up to $349 
million for the two years. More than $22 million has 
been budgeted for emergency school construction in 
fast growing counties. 


THE BUDGET ALSO gives state prisons $3 million 
more in the next biennium than they had in the last, 
mental hospitals $7 million more, Board of Health $7 
million more, and welfare one million more. The 
Central and Southern Florida Flood Control] District 
get $2.5 million more this biennium, and the Sheriffs 
Bureau will get about a half million more. Other re- 
quested increases were slashed ruthlessly in the effort 
to stay within anticipated revenues. 


THE LEGISLATURE’S INTERIM COMMITTEE 
on finance and taxation will recommend ways to “plug 
loopholes” and “eliminate inequities” in the tax struc- 
ture, which is one way to gloss over the ugly words 
“new tax.” 


IF THE THREE PER CENT SALES TAX is ex- 
tended to labor involved in repair of such articles as 
motor vehicles, boats, radios, television sets, clothing, 
watches, clocks and jewelry, an estimated $8.1 million 
a year would be produced. If the sales tax were ex- 
tended to industrial machinery over the present taxable 
maximum of $1,000, it would bring an additional esti- 
mated $2.5 million a year. Extending the tax to enter- 
tainment admissions would bring about $360,000 a year; 
to purchases by banks would bring about $200,000 a 
year; to meals and room rentals at colleges and uni- 
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versities would bring about one million a year. About 
$1.8 million could be realized by extending the cigarette 
tax to cigars and pipe tobacco, and by eliminating the 
five dollar tag on compact cars and raising the dealer 
tag to $20. 


IT LOOKS AS IF THE PORK CHOPPERS will be 
stronger than ever in the upcoming session. A couple 
of sessions back the minority bloc of big county senators 
could sometimes muster 18 of 38 votes. It looks now 
as if they might have trouble getting the necessary 13 
votes to prevent a two-thirds vote in the Senate with 
which the majority can accomplish just about anything 
it wishes. 


WHEN GOVERNOR BRYANT WAS CAMPAIGN- 
ING, he made two well-advertised promises. One was 
a promise to save $50 million in the state expenses in 
two years. This promise seems to be completely for- 
gotten with no one even in a mood to remind him of it. 
The second campaign promise was to achieve a two- 
stage legislative reapportionment. The first stage was 
to reapportion under the present 38-senator plan. The 
second was to push a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding 43 or 45 senators. It’s almost universally con- 
ceded now that no reapportionment will be achieved 
under the 38-senator plan. On a constitutional amend- 
ment, the big question is: “Will the populous counties 
support it?” Very doubtful at present. 


SPURRED BY CURRENT ROAD DEPARTMENT 
scandals, the governor has announced plans to set up 
an investigative unit which would check on the activi- 
ties of state offices under his direct control, such as the 
highway patrol, beverage department, road department, 
hotel and restaurant commission and the motor vehicle 
commission. To be called AID (Administrative Investi- 
gative Division), the unit would be headed by William 
J. Jamison, former FBI agent now on the governor's 
staff. Some legislators have wondered aloud what 
such a unit would do to the morale of affected state 
employees. 


REPRESENTATIVE JERRY THOMAS of West 
Palm Beach, a former director of the Florida Securities 
Commission, has prepared legislation which would 
close a legal loophole which has permitted Florida’s 
“eight per-centers’ to operate without close federal or 
state supervision.. “These changes will bring the firms 
in question under the regulations of the Florida Securi- 
ties Commission,” says Thomas. This would require full 
disclosure by the firms, and require them to have a 
reserve equal to 25 per cent of the funds they ask the 
public to invest. 


A STATE “SEVERANCE” TAX on material dredged 
up from bay bottoms to provide fill for new residential 
areas has been endorsed by Senator C. W. Young of 
Pinellas County, who suggests the tax might run to 
about $1,000 an acre of newly made land. Voters of 
Pinellas have repeatedly registered their opposition to 
new fills in their much-dredged county, however, and 
good politics in Pinellas may not prove practical in 
Tallahassee. 
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Concrete wins over asphalt 
these basic ways... 


Sponsored by The American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials 
(AASHO).. . directed by the High- 
way Research Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences— National Re- 
search Council. Here is the most 
scientific pavement test ever made. 
Accurate instrumentation checked 
performance of test sections during 
2 full years of traffic. 99 trucks, 19 
hours daily, 6 days a week. There 
were 17 million miles of travel— 
1,113,762 load applications! 

Your state helped finance this test 
to provide better highways. ..maxi- 
mum value from every tax dollar. 





DURABILITY 


A count of pavement sections 
surviving in the great National 
Road Test, after two full years 
of traffic, showed concrete out- 
lasted asphalt 3 to 1! Here is 
new confirmation that concrete 
gives more for tax dollars. 





DRIVING COMFORT 


In ratings of how test pave- 
ments retained the riding qual- 
ity they started with, concrete 
won over asphalt by a wide 
margin. Only concrete can give 
lasting driving comfort and do 
it without excessive upkeep. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1612 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Florida A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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Modern Products Deserve Modern Packaging 


Plastic packaging is as modern as day after tomorrow! If you make a product — liquid, 
cream or powder — that needs to be packaged, then you should investigate the complete 
range of low, medium, or high-density blow-molded polyethelene bottles, jars and packages 
by Florida Plastics. There’s more eye appeal, thus more buy appeal, in plastic packaging. 
They can be made in any shape, design or color, to suit your need — to fit your specifica- 
tions, and at prices competitive with other materials. 


For flexible or semi-rigid plastic bottles and packaging . 


. extremely light in weight 
but tough and durable as they come . 


. . you can rely on POLY-GUARD blow-molded 
bottles by Florida Plastics. They can’t scratch — they won't discolor, rust, break or 


corrode. We can supply a large variety of stock bottles in standard shapes, sizes or 


colors. Or let us show you how little it costs to make up a special distinctive package 
design especially for you. 


asia: _ Investigate: Custom Molding 


Check with us on complete custom molding — either injection 

or blow molding. We can mold anything in plastic i from It you have a packaging 
your dies — or make up special dies in our own design and problem call our represen- 
die department. We'll work with you on your product plan- tative today! 

ning, without cost or obligation. 


FLORIDA PLASTICS, Inc. 


PALMETTO, FLORIDA 


‘Where Plastic Package Design is an Advanced Art’ 





